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College Calendar 

1954-1955 

Fall Semester Opens .Monday, September 13, 1954 

Freshman Orientation Begins .Monday, September 13, 1954 at 9: 30 A.M. 

Opening Convocation .Thursday, September 16, 1954 at 2:00 P. M. 

Classes Begin .Friday, September 17, 1954 at 8: 30 A. M. 

Modern Language Reading 

Examination .Saturday, September 18, 1954 at 1: 30 P. M. 

Matriculation Service .Sunday, September 19, 1954 at 10:30 A. M. 

Thanksgiving Recess .Wednesday, November 24, 1953 at 12: 30 P. M. 

to Monday, November 29, 1954 at 8: 30 A. M. 

Christmas Recess .Saturday, December 18, 1954 at 12: 30 P.M. 

to Monday, January 3, 1955 at 8: 30 A. M. 

Modern Language Reading 

Examination .Saturday, January 8, 1955 at 1: 30 P.M. 

Final Examinations Begin _Monday, January 17, 1955 

Fall Semester Ends .Saturday, January 29, 1955 

Spring Semester Opens .Monday, January 31, 1955 at 8: 30 A. M. 

Washington’s Birthday 

(College Holiday) .Tuesday, February 22, 1955 

Spring Recess .Saturday, April 2, 1955 at 12: 30 P.M. 

to Tuesday, April 12, 1955 at 8: 30 A. M. 

Founders’ Day .Thursday, April 28, 1955 

Modern Language Reading 

Examination .Saturday, May 14, 1955 at 1: 30 P.M. 

Classes End .Wednesday, May 25, 1955 at 12: 30 P.M. 

Final Examinations Begin ... .Thursday, May 26 at noon, 1955 

Commencement .Sunday, June 12, 1955 

Fall Semester Begins .Monday, September 12, 1955 
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Accreditation and Memberships 


Dickinson, a college of arts and sciences, is accorded the highest recog¬ 
nition granted by accrediting agencies. Its curriculum and physical plant 
are accredited by: 

The Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 

The University Senate of the Methodist Church 
The Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction 
The University of the State of New York 

Dickinson College is a member of leading educational organizations 
including: 

American Council of Education 

Association of American Colleges 

The College Entrance Examination Board 

National Commission on Accrediting 

American Library Association 

American Association of University Women 



Board of Trustees 

OFFICERS 

Boyd Lee Spahr, A.M., LL.D., D.C.L. President 

Frank E. Masland, Jr. Vice-President 

George H. Ketterer, D.D. Secretary 

George Shuman, Jr., Ph.B. Treasurer 

MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 

William W. Edel, L.H.D., LL.D. Ex Officio 

Gilbert Malcolm, A.M., LL.D. Ex Officio 

First Elected Term Expires 1954 

1930 Merkel Landis, A.M., LL.B.Carlisle 

1944 Roy W. Mohler, M.D., Sc.D.Philadelphia 

1953 G. Bromley Oxnam, S.T.D., LL.D.Washington, D. C. 

1917 Robert F. Rich, Ph.B .Woolrich 

1943 Karl E. Richards, Ph.B .Harrisburg 

1946 William C. Sampson, A.M., Sc.D.Drexel Hill 

1908 Boyd Lee Spahr, A.M., LL.D., D.C.L.Philadelphia 

1950 Glenn E. Todd, Ph.B .Carlisle 

(Alumni Trustee) 

1917 Ruby R. Vale, A.M., D.C.L., LL.D.Philadelphia 

1948 Samuel W. Witwer, Jr., A.B., LL.B.Riverside, Ill. 

Term Expires 1955 

1948 Merle W. Allen .Carlisle 

1951 John C. Arnold, LL.D.Clearfield 

1917 G. Harold Baker, M.A.Aberdeen, Md. 

1943 James T. Buckley, D.Eng .Philadelphia 

m 
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First Elected 

1931 Raphael S. Hays, A.B . Carlisle 

1925 Dean Hoffman, A.B.St. Petersburg, Fla. 

1915 Lloyd Wellington Johnson, Ph.B., Sc.D. . .Caldwell, N. J. 
1934 Charles W. Kitto, D.D . Philadelphia 

1951 J. Watson Pedlow, B.S., Ph.D .Chester 

(Alumni Trustee) 

1923 Andrew H. Phelps, D.C.S . Mt. Lebanon 

1919 James S. Steese, A.M., Sc.D.Washington, D. C. 

1952 Robert E. Woodside, LL.D.Millersburg 

Term Expires 1956 

1950 C. Scott Althouse, Sc.D .Reading 

1905 Edward M. Biddle, Jr., Ph.B., LL.D. Carlisle 

1944 Fred P. Corson, D.D., LL.D., J.U.D . Philadelphia 

1945 William L. Eshelman, Ph.B . Mohnton 

1937 George H. Ketterer, D.D.Warriors Mark 

1952 John M. Klepser, A.M., LL.B . Hollidaysburg 

(Alumni Trustee) 

1945 Sidney D. Kline, A.M., LL.B . Reading 

1953 Henry Logan, A.M., LL.B.Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1950 David M. Wallace, LL.B . Harrisburg 

Term Expires 1957 

1950 Revelle W. Brown, LL.D . Philadelphia 

1952 Carl C. Chambers, Sc.D .Media 

1953 Joel Claster, D.C.S.Philadelphia 

1933 S. M. Drayer. Baltimore, Md. 
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First Elected 

1932 Charles C. Duke .Baltimore, Md. 

1953 James Q. duPont, E.E.Wilmington, Del. 

1937 Samuel M. Goodyear. Carlisle 

1953 William F. Hufstader, L.H.D.Detroit, Mich. 

1949 Paul L. Hutchison, A.M., LL.B.Camp Hill 

(Alumni Trustee) 

1946 Frank E. Masland, Jr. Carlisle 

1930 S. Walter Stauffer, Ph.B . York 

1948 Robert A. Waidner, A.B., LL.B.Baltimore, Md. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee 
Boyd Lee Spahr, Chairman 


C. Scott Althouse 
Edward M. Biddle, Jr. 
Revelle W. Brown 
Fred P. Corson 
William W. Edel 


Samuel M. Goodyear 
Sidney D. Kline 
Merkel Landis 
Gilbert Malcolm 
Frank E. Masland, Jr. 
Ruby R. Vale 


Roy W. Mohler 
Andrew H. Phelps 
Robert F. Rich 
Karl E. Richards 
S. Walter Stauffer 


Committee on Grounds and Buildings 
S. Walter Stauffer, Chairman 
William L. Eshelman George H. Ketterer 

Paul L. Hutchison William C. Sampson 


Committee on Finance 
Andrew H. Phelps, Chairman 
Revelle W. Brown Sidney D. Kline 

Samuel M. Goodyear Frank E. Masland, Jr. 


Merle W. Allen 
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Committee on Nominations 
Edward M. Biddle, Jr., Chairman 
S. M. Drayer Glenn E. Todd 


J. Watson Pedlow 

David M. Wallace 

Committee on Honorary Degrees 

Trustee Members 

Faculty Members 

John C. Arnold 

William W. Edel, Chairman 

Boyd Lee Spahr 

John C. M. Grimm 

Robert A. Waidner 

Herbert Wing, Jr. 

BOARD OF ATHLETIC CONTROL 


. Chairman 

WILLIAM W. S-jUcl. ....... . 

George Shuman, Jr. 

. Vice-Chairman 


. Secretary 

wr * r T-i utTrur up .. Laiv School 

W AL1BIV XX. ... 

Gilbert Malcolm . 

. Faculty 


. Faculty 




. Trustees 

LUWAIVU i-TX. xsxiSLSi-.*-', jx\. . 

TYr»NTATn TT C^nnDYFAR . AluWlYll 

“D Dattt AyfAQT ANTIA .. . Alumtl'l 


. Ex Officio 

Ronald Goldberg. 

. Student Representative 













Faculty 

1953-1954 


William Wilcox Edel 

The President of the College, Lemuel T. Appold Foundation 

A.B., Dickinson College, 1915; A.M., 1919; D.D., 1935; S.T.B., 
Boston University School of Theology, 1921; L.H.D., Keuka Col¬ 
lege, 1944; D.D., Hobart College, 1944; LL.D., Gettysburg College, 
1949; LL.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1949; D.Hu., Boston 
University, 1950 

Gilbert Malcolm 
Vice President 

Ph.B., Dickinson College, 1915; A.M., 1917; LL.B., Dickinson 
School of Law, 1917; LL.D., Western Maryland College, 1948 

Russell Irvin Thompson 

Provost of the College; Richard V. C. Watkins Professor of Education 
and Psychology 

A.B., Dickinson College, 1920; Ph.D., Yale University, 1932 

Frederic William Ness 
Dean of the College, Professor of English 

A.B., Dickinson College, 1933; A.M., University of Cincinnati, 
1935 ; Ph.D., Yale University, 1940 

Herbert Glenn Kenagy 

Assistant to the President, Adjunct Associate Professor of Economics 
A.B., B.S. in Education, University of Missouri, 1916; A.M., Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota, 1917 

PROFESSORS EMERITI 

Forrest Eugene Craver 

Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 

A.B., Dickinson College, 1899; A.M., 1901; Sc.D., 1947 

[9] 
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Lewis Guy Rohrbaugh 

Thomas Bowman Professor Emeritus of Philosophy and Religion 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1907; A.M., 1910; B.D., Drew Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, 1910; Ph.D., State University of Iowa, 1922 

Josephine Brunyate Meredith 
Professor Emerita of English 

A.B., Dickinson College, 1901; A.M., 1902; D.Lit., 1952 

Charles Lowe Swift 

Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
A.M., Dickinson College, 1910 

Richard Henry McAndrews 

Associate Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 

PROFESSORS 

Herbert Wing, Jr. 

Robert Coleman Professor of History; Chairman of the Department 
of History 

A. B., Harvard College, 1909; A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1911; 
Ph.D., 1915 

Ernest Albert Vuilleumier 

C. Scott Althouse Professor of Chemistry; Chairman of the Department 
of Chemistry; Marshal of the College 

B. S. in Chemistry, University of Pennsylvania, 1914; Ph.D., Uni¬ 
versity of Berne, Switzerland, 1918 

Milton Walker Eddy 

Professor of Biology; Chairman of the Department of Biology 

B.S., Northwestern University, 1910; M.S., 1912; Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1929 

Arthur Vaughan Bishop 

A. J. Clarke Professor of Classical Languages and Literatures; Chair¬ 
man of the Department of Classical Languages and Literatures 

B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1906; M.A., University of Vir¬ 
ginia, 1911; Ph.D., 1913 


FACULTY 
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Wellington Amos Parlin 

Professor of Physics; Chairman of the Department of Physics 

A. B., Simpson College, 1921; M.S., University of Iowa, 1922; 
Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, 1929 

John Crawford Milton Grimm 

Professor of Romance Languages; Chairman of the Department of 
Modern Languages and Literatures; Secretary of the Faculty 

B. A., Ohio State University, 19U; M.A., 1912; Ph.D., University 
of Pennsylvania, 1916 

*Russell Irvin Thompson 

Horace Elton Rogers 

Alfred Victor duPont Professor of Analytical Chemistry 

B.S., Dickinson College, 1924; M.S., Lafayette College, 1925; 
Ph.D., Princeton University, 1950 

Frank Ayres, Jr. 

Susan Powers Hoffman Professor of Mathematics; Chairman of the 
Department of Mathematics 

B.S., Washington College, 1921; M.S., University of Chicago, 1927; 
Ph.D., 1938 

William Drum Gould 

George Henry and Bertha Curry Ketterer Professor of Philosophy and 
Religion; Chairman of the Department of Philosophy and Religion 

A. B., Wesleyan University, 1919; B.D., Garrett Biblical Institute, 
1922; Ph.D., Boston University, 1929 

William Lonsdale Tayler 

Robert Blaine Weaver Professor of Political Science; Chairman of the 
Department of Political Science; Assistant Marshal 

B. A., University of Texas, 1927; M.A., American University, 1928; 
M.A., Columbia University, 1929; Ph.D., 1935 


* See page 9. 
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Charles David Kepner 

Professor of Sociology; Chairman of the Department of Sociology 
B.A., Williams College, 1916; A.M., Harvard University, 1917; 
S.T.B., Andover Theological Seminary, 1922; Ph.D., Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, 1936 

May Morris 

Librarian with Rank of Professor 

Ph.B., Dickinson College, 1909; Graduate, Pratt Institute School 
of Library Science, 1917 

*Whitfield Jenks Bell, Jr. 

Boyd Lee Spahr Professor of American History, Historian of the College 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1935; A.M., University of Pennsylvania, 
1938; Ph.D., 1947 

Elmer Charles Herber 
Professor of Biology 

A.B., Ursinus College, 1925; A.M., University of Pennsylvania, 
1929; Sc.D., Johns Hopkins University, 1941 

Mary Buckley Taintor 

Professor of Romance Languages 

A.B., Ripon College, 1911; A.M., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
1918 

Friedrich Sandels 
Professor of German 

Ph.D., University of Giessen, Germany, 1912 

James Clair McCullough 
Professor of Education 

Ph.B., Dickinson College, 1909; A.M., 1912; Ph.D., New York 
University, 1939 

William Sloane 

Martha Porter Sellers Professor of English, Chairman of the Depart¬ 
ment of English 

A.B., Hamilton College, 1932; M.A., Columbia University, 1933; 
Ph.D., 1947 


* Leave of absence 1953-54. 
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*Frederic William Ness 
Daniel William Rachal 

Professor of Military Science and Tactics, Commanding Officer, Re¬ 
serve Officers Training Corps Unit 

B.S., Louisiana State University, 1940; Lt. Colonel, Infantry, U. S. 
Army 

Clyde Everett Wildman 

Visiting Professor of English Bible 

A.B., DePauw University, 1913; S.T.B., Boston University, 1916, 
Ph.D., 1926; D.D., Cornell College, 1927; LL.D., Northeastern 
University, 1937, Wabash College, 1938; S.T.D., Northwestern 
University, 1940; D.Sc. in Education, Boston University, 1944; 
Litt.D., Rose Polytechnic Institute, 1944 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS 
Cornelius Winfield Fink 

Associate Professor of Economics; Chairman of the Department of 
Economics 

A.B., Muskingum College, 1914; A.M., Ohio State University, 1924 
Ralph Schecter 

Associate Professor of English; Director of Music 
A.B., University of Illinois, 1916 

Benjamin David James 

Associate Professor of Education; Director of Admissions and Dean 
of the Freshman Class; Chairman of the Department of Education and 
Psychology 

A.B., Dickinson College, 1934; M.A., Bucknell University, 1936 

Harold Wildie Weigel 

Associate Professor of German 

A.B., Dickinson College, 1930; M.A., Pennsylvania State College, 
1931; Ph.D., 1940 


See page 9. 
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*Amos Benjamin Horlacher 
Dean of Men with Rank of Associate Professor 

A.B., Wesleyan University, 1926; S.T.B., Union Theological Semi¬ 
nary, 1929; D.D., Wesleyan University, 1943; M.A., Columbia 
University, 1952 

Roy Raymond Kuebler, Jr. 

Associate Professor of Mathematics 

A. B., Dickinson College, 1933; A.M., University of Pennsylvania, 
1947 

* Roger Eastman Nelson 

Associate Professor of Mathematics; Assistant Marshal 

B. S., United States Naval Academy, 1922; M.A., Dartmouth Col¬ 
lege, 1946 

Henry Elmore Smith 

Associate Professor of Physics 

Ph.B., Dickinson College, 1911; M.A., Columbia University, 1938 

John Christian Pflaum 
Associate Professor of History 

B.S., University of Pennsylvania, 1925; M.A., 1929 

John Reigle Embick 

Associate Professor of Geology and Chemistry 

B.A., Gettysburg College, 1917; M.A., Columbia University, 1936 

Milton Embick Flower 

Associate Professor of Fine Arts 

A.B., Dickinson College, 1931; A.M., Columbia University, 1938; 
Ph.D., 1946 

Charles Coleman Sellers 

Curator of Dickinsoniana with Rank of Associate Professor 
B.A., Haverford College, 1925; M.A., Harvard University, 1926 

Donald Turner Graffam 

Associate Professor of Psychology , Head Resident of East College 
A.B., University of Redlands, 1926; A.M., University of Southern 
California, 1933; Ed.D., 1949 


* Leave of absence 1953-54. 
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Edgar Moore Finck 

Associate Professor of Education 

Litt.B., Princeton University, 1910; M.A., 1912; Ph.D., New York 
University, 1930 

Charles Flint Kellogg 
Associate Professor of History 

A.B., Bard College of Columbia University, 1931; M.A., Harvard 
University, 1933 

Francis W. Warlow 

Associate Professor of English, Acting Dean of Men 

A.B., Johns Hopkins University, 1931; M.A., University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, 1946 

William Robert Bowden 

Associate Professor of English, Assistant Marshal 

A.B., Haverford College, 1935; A.M., Duke University, 1937; 
Ph.D., Yale University, 1948 

Ferdinando Dante Maurino 
Associate Professor of Romance and Classical Languages 

A.B., City College of New York, 1939; A.M., Columbia University, 
1941; Ph.D., 1948 

Arthur Max Prinz 
Associate Professor of Economics 
Ph.D., University of Berlin, 1923 

Caroline H. Kennedy 
Associate Professor of Modern Languages 

A. B., Birmingham-Southern College, 1926; M.A., Alabama Uni¬ 
versity, 1930; Docteur D’Universite, Universite Laval, 1942 

Alured Chaffee Ransom 

Associate Professor of Physical Education, Chairman of the Department 
of Physical Education, Director of Athletics 

B. Sc., Geneva College, 1932; M.Ed., University of Pittsburgh, 1939 
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* Herbert Glenn Kenagy 

Walter Thomas James 

Associate Professor of Philosophy and Religion 

Ph.B., Dickinson College, 1941; B.D., Drew University, 1944; 
M.A., Columbia University, 1946; Ph.D., 1951 

William Wright Kirk 

Associate Professor of Modern Languages 

A.B., University of Delaware, 1930; M.A., Middlebury French 
School, 1935 

ASSISTANT PROFESSORS 

Richard Henry Wanner 

Assistant Professor of Education and Psychology 

A. B., Franklin and Marshall College, 1939; Ed.M., Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, 1941 

David Ivan Gleim 

Assistant Professor of Chemistry, Mace Bearer 

B. S., Franklin and Marshall College, 1918; M.A., Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, 1920 

Asa W. Climenhaga 
Registrar with Rank of Assistant Professor 

A.B., Taylor University, 1919; M.A., Wittenberg College, 1940; 
Ed.D., Syracuse University, 1945 

* * ** John Wesley Robb 

Assistant Professor of Philosophy and Religion 

A. B., Greenville College, 1941; Th.M., University of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia, 1945 

John Stohler Steckbeck 

Assistant Professor of Physical Education; Director of the Choir 

B. S., West Chester State Teachers College, 1936; M.Sc., University 
of Pennsylvania, 1951 


* See page 9. 

** Leave of absence 1953-54, 
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Margaret M. Ramos 
Assistant Professor of Modern Languages 

A.B., Syracuse University, 1931; M.A., University of Tennessee, 
1948 

Bertram Hylton Davis 
Assistant Professor of English 

A.B., Columbia University, 1941; A.M., 1948 

Gerald McMonies Stevenson, Jr. 

Reference Librarian with Rank of Assistant Professor; Golf Coach 
A.B., Kent State University, 1947; M.A., 1950 

Warren James Gates 
Assistant Professor of History 

A. B., Duke University, 1941; A.M., University of Pennsylvania, 
1947; Ph.D., 1951 

Willard Gordon Bloodgood 
Assistant Professor of Economics 

B. S., American International College, 1949; M.S., University of 
Massachusetts, 1950 

B. David Trease 

Assistant Professor of Modern Languages 

B.A., San Diego State College, 1941; A.M., University of Michigan 
1947; Ph.D., 1953 

Jed Harbottle Taylor 

Catalogue Librarian with Rank of Assistant Professor 

B.S., Syracuse University, 1924; B.S. in L.S., Columbia University, 
1931; M.A., Boston University, 1951 

Hallett B. Hammatt 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

A. B., University of California, 1924; M.A., Harvard University 
1928 

Harverd L. Nevenzel 

Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics 

B. A., Michigan State College, 1948; Captain, Artillery, U. S. Army 
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William C. Kennedy 

Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics 

B.S., Niagara University, 1949; Captain, Infantry, U. S. Army 

Donald William Flaherty 

Assistant Professor of Political Science 

A. B., Syracuse University, 1943 

INSTRUCTORS 

Mary-Margaret Kellogg 

Dean of Women with Rank of Instructor 

B. S., Wilson Teachers College, 1937 

Robert Alan McGill 
Instructor in English 

A.B., Dickinson College, 1949; M.A., University of Pennsylvania, 
1949 

Hamilton Chace Davis 

Instructor in History, Assistant Director of Admissions 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1950 

Irvine Noble Smith 

Instructor in Drama and Speech 

A. B., University of North Carolina, 1948; M.A., 1949 

Gottfried Dietze 

Instructor in Political Science, Assistant Resident of Conway Hall 
LL.B., Heidelberg University, 1948; Dr. Jur., 1949; A.M., Prince- 
ton University, 1951; Ph.D., 1952 

James Edgar Roper 
Instructor in English 

B. A., Southwestern at Memphis, 1948; B.A., Oxford University, 
1950; M.A., Yale University, 1952 

James Currey Hinkle 
Instructor in English 

B.A., Denison University, 1948; M.A., Harvard University, 1952 
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Lindy Lindoro Lauro 

Instructor in Physical Education, Head Resident of Conway Hall 
B.A., University of Pittsburgh, 1951 

Lee Ann Bonne Wagner 

Instructor in Physical Education, Resident of Drayer Hall 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1948 

Charles Albert Carpenter, Jr. 

Circulation Librarian with Rank of Instructor 

A.B., Allegheny College, 1951; M.A., Kent State University, 1952 

Charles Harry Bush 

Instructor in Physical Education, Assistant Resident of East College 

A. B., Western Maryland College, 1950 

Harold Archambo Cahn 
Instructor in Biology 

B. A., University of Minnesota, 1947; M.A., University of Wyoming, 
1949 

Frank Robert Shoaf 
Instructor in Psychology 

A.B., Dickinson College, 1952 

ASSISTANTS 

Edward Gardner Hays 

Assistant in Physical Education, Coach of Tennis 

A. B., Yale University, 1927 

Henry Calvin Remsberg 
Assistant in Music; Director of the Band 

B. S., Dickinson College, 1938 

James Charles Eurich 

Assistant Instructor, Reserve Officer Training Corps Unit, Sergeant 
First Class, U. S. Army 
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John Edward Street 

Assistant Instructor, Reserve Officer Training Corps Unit, Master Ser¬ 
geant, U. S. Army 

Harvie Brannon Jordan 

Assistant Instructor, Reserve Officer Training Corps Unit, Master Ser¬ 
geant, U. S. Army 

Stephen Arnold Karp 
Assistant in Psychology 

B.A., Brooklyn College, 1949; M.A., New School for Social Re¬ 
search, 1952 

*Lucy Holt Doney 
Library Assistant 

B.S., University of Washington, 1922 
William Fraser Baynes 

Assistant Instructor, Reserve Officer Training Corps Unit, Sergeant 
First Class, U. S. Army 


* Leave of absence 1953*54. 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 

William W. Edel, LL.D. The President of the College 

Gilbert Malcolm, LL.D. Vice President 

Russell I. Thompson, Ph.D. Provost 

Frederic W. Ness, Ph.D. Dean of the College 

George Shuman, Jr., Ph.B. Treasurer, 

Superintendent of Grounds and Buildings 

Herbert G. Kenagy, A.M. Assistant to the President 

Francis W. Warlow, M.A. Acting Dean of Men 

Mary-Margaret Kellogg, B.S. Dean of Women 

Benjamin D. James, M.A. Director of Admissions, 

Dean of the Freshman Class 

Asa W. Climenhaga, Ph.D. Registrar 

E. A. Vuilleumier, Ph.D. Marshal 

David I. Gleim, M.A. Assistant Marshal 

William R. Bowden, Ph.D. Assistant Marshal 

W. Lonsdale Tayler, Ph.D. Assistant Marshal 

John C. M. Grimm, Ph.D. Secretary of the Faculty 

Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., Ph.D. Historian 

May Morris, Ph.B. . Librarian 

Charles C. Sellers, M.A. Curator of Dickinsoniana 

Gerald M. Stevenson, Jr., M.A. Reference Librarian 

Jed H. Taylor, M.A. Catalogue Librarian 

Charles A. Carpenter, M.A. Circulation Librarian 

Carl J. Adams. Assistant Treasurer 

George A. Bobletz. Assistant Treasurer 

Roger H. Steck, Ph.B. Public Relations 

H. Chace Davis, A.B. Assistant Director of Admissions 

Alured C. Ransom, M.Ed. Director of Athletics 
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Lindy L. Lauro, B.A. 

Donald T. Graffam, Ed.D. . 
Gottfried Dietze, Ph.D. ... 

Charles H. Bush, A.B. 

Lee Ann B. Wagner, B.S. .. 

Pauline Robinson Lay. 

Jeanne L. Hockley . 

Carolyn J. Martin, A.B. ... 

Mae E. Thornton . 

Donna M. Adler. 

Sarah Catherine Bell, A.B. 

Ada S. Perry. 

Marie E. Crusey. 

Helen E. Franckle . 

Kathleen D. Bankert 
Doris J. Sheaffer. 

WlLDA J. HANDSHAW. 

Lois A. Buttorff. 

Ruth Shatto. 

Shirley W. Shoaf. 

Dorothy R. Weigel. 

Mary L. Todd. 

Emma L. Grubb. 

Emma G. Lukens. 

Elsie R. Hagerling. 

Mabel L. Fite. 

Jessie Scott.. • • 


. Head Resident, Conway Hall 

. Head Resident, Bast College 

. Resident, Conway Hall 

. Resident, Bast College 

. Resident, Drayer Hall 

. The Secretary to the President 

. Secretary to the Vice President 

. Secretary to the Treasurer 

. Secretary to the Dean 

Secretary to the Assistant to the President 

. .Secretary to the Director of Admissions 

. Secretary to the Dean of Men 

. Secretary to the Dean of Women, 

Secretary to the Director of Athletics 

. Switchboard Operator 

. Mail Room Supervisor 

. Secretary to the Registrar 

. Secretary to the Registrar 

. Assistant to the Treasurer 

. Secretary to the Librarian 

. Library Assistant 

. Library Assistant 

. Chief Clerk of the Bookstore 

. House Director, Metzger Hall 

. House Director, Gibbs House 

. House Director, Drayer Hall 

. House Director, Biddle House 

. House Director, Mclntire House 
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Charlotte H. Prettyman. 


Mae Inman. 

. . . .Assistant to House Directors 

E. Mae Morris. 


Joseph E. Green, Jr., M.D. 

. College Physician for Men 

Edward S. Kronenberg, Jr., M.D. .. 

.. . College Physician for Women 

Oneta M. Fink, R.N. 

. . . Director of the Health Center 
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COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 
For 1954 - 1955 
Policy Committee 

President Edel, Chairman; Dean Ness; Professors Wing, Tayler, Kueb 
ler, Flower, Gleim, B. Davis, Flaherty, and Miss Wagner. 

Curriculum 

1954—Professors Kuebler and W. T. James 

1955_Professor Vuilleumier, Chairman, and Professor Rogers 

1956—Professors Sloane and Finck 

Honors Courses 

1954— Professor Kuebler, Chairman, and Professor Prinz 

1955— Professors Sandels and Maurino 

1956— Professors Herber and B. Davis 


Academic Standards 

Professor Taintor, Chairman; Dean Ness, Professors Weigel, B. Davis, 
and Gates. 


Religious Affairs 

1954— Professor Gould and Mr. Norris 

1955— Professor Gates and Mr. McGill 

1956— Professor Wildman, Chairman, and Professor J. Taylor 


Cultural Affairs 

1954— Professor Wing, Chairman, and Professor Sandels 

1955— Professors Kepner and Stevenson 
1955—Professor Bowden and Mr. I. Smith 

Social Affairs 

1954— Professors Rachal, Ransom, Steckbeck and Ramos 

1955— Professors Finck and Gleim and Miss Wagner 

I.956 —Professor Grimm, Dean B. James, Professor Pflaum, Chairman 
The Dean of the College, the Deans of Men and Women 
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Public Events 

1954— Professor Wanner, Dr. Dietze, Mr. Lauro and Mr. Bush 

1955— Professor McCullough, Mr. McGill, Mr. I. Smith and Mr. Hinkle 

1956— Professors Herber, Fink, Kenagy and Trease 

The Marshal of the College, Ex Officio, Chairman, The Assistant Mar¬ 
shals and the Mace Bearer 


Library 

1954— Professors Kellogg and Bloodgood 

1955— Professor Ayres, Chairman, and Professor Kepner 

1956— Professors Wing and Schecter 

Exchange Students 

1954— Professors Smith and Prinz 

1955— Professor Flower, Chairman, and Professor Flaherty 

1956— Professors Kellogg and Kirk 

Attendance 

1954— Dean Warlow, Chairman, and Professor Stevenson 

1955— Professors Taintor and Rachal 

1956— Professor Ayres and Mr. Roper 

Scholarship Grants and Loans 

Dean Ness, Chairman; Dr. Malcolm, Dean B. D. James, Professor Flower, 
Dean Warlow, Professor Climenhaga, and Mr. Shuman. 

Admission Committee 

1954—Professor Bowden 1955—Professor Sloane 

1956—Professor Gleim 

The Director of Admission, Chairman; the Assistant Director of Ad¬ 
mission, the Registrar and the Dean of Men. 
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SPECIAL STAFF 

February 1, 1953 — February 1, 1954 
SPEAKERS 

Harold A. Bosley, Ph.D., Clergyman 

Religion-in-Life-Week, February 9-12 

Nasrollah S. Fatemi, Ph.D., Diplomat . .Chapel Address, February 19 

JAMES M. Tunnell, JR., Esq., Justice of the Supreme Court of Dela- 
J . . Spahr Lecture, February 20 

ware . r 

Elizabeth Bowbn, Write, .Ch,f«l Address, February 24 

WILLIAM Fullbright, Esq, V. S. Senator from Alabama 

Evening Address, February 24 

Everett R. Clinchy, Ph.D., Clergyman 

National Conference of Christians and Jews, February 26 

Joshua L. Goldberg, D.D., Rabbi . 

National Conference of Christians and Jews, February 

J Wesley Lord, LL.D., Bishop of the Methodist Church 

•'* Chapel Service, March 3 

William Samuel Carlson, LL.D-, Pr .Mem of the 

New York . Phl Beta Ka PP a Address, March 3 

GEORGE A. Buttrick, Litt.D., Clergyman ... -Chapel Service, March 5 

William D. Gould, Ph.D., Ketterer Professor of Philosophy 

and Religion . S P edal Convocation, March 10 

Paul R. Burkholder, Sc.D., Eaton Professor of Botany 

Yale University . Da ? AddreSS > 10 

Florence E. Allen, LL.D., Judge of the U. S. ^ ircui ‘ Court 

Women s Day Address, March 17 

Kbner E. Bond, Rea, Admiral, U.S.N.R., R>^ ^ ^ 

Harold C. Case, L.H.D., President, Bo,ton Unhm.lt, 

Chapel Service, April 7 

Jule Ayers, B.D., Clergyman .Chapel Service, April 9 
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Donald M. Dozer, Ph.D., Government Official 

Omicron Delta Kappa Address, April 22 

James Q. DuPont, Industrialist .Chapel Address, April 21-23 

John Scott, Journalist .Chapel Address, April 16 

John A. Monroe, Ph.D., Professor of History, 

University of Delaware .Spahr Lecture, April 24 

William Sloane, Ph.D., Martha Porter Sellers Professor of English 

Special Convocation, April 28 

Irwin Edman, LL.D., Johnsonian Professor of Philosophy, 

Columbia University .Evening Address, April 28 

A. Charles Baugher, Ph.D., President, Elizabethtown College 

Chapel Service, May 5 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, Litt.D., Clergyman . .Chapel Service, May 7 

Walter C. Langsam, President, Gettysburg College 

Omicron Delta Kappa Address, May 13 

Clyde E. Wildman, LL.D., Professor of English Bible 

Baccalaureate Address, June 7 

Douglas McKay, LL.D., U. S. Secretary of Interior 

Commencement Address, June 7 

Daniel L. Marsh, LL.D., Chancellor, Boston University 

Chapel Service, October 6 

Bernard C. Clausen, D.D., Clergyman -Chapel Service, October 8 

Harold Whitehead, English Industrialist . Chapel Address, October 13 

Cyril Clemens, Editor and Biographer of Mark Twain 

Chapel Address, October 20 

Earl Bunting, Industrialist .Chapel Address, October 22 

James H. Robinson, L.H.D., Clergyman and Civic Leader 

Chapel Service, November 3 

Luther D. Miller, D.D., Canon Precentor, Washington Cathedral 

Chapel Service, November 5 

Charles Laughton, Actor .Readings, November 6 

E. Merrill Root, Ph.D., Writer .Chapel Address, November 10 
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Frederick T. Wilson, Ph.D., Historian and Lecturer 

Buchanan Day Observance, November 12 

Paul A. W. Wallace, Ph.D., Historian and Editor 

Chapel Address, November 17 

James T. Flexner, B.S., Author .Chapel Address, November 19 

Charles C. Noble, D.D., Clergyman .Chapel Service, December 1 

George A. Buttrick, Litt.D., Clergyman. .Chapel Service, December 3 

William L. Tayler, Ph.D., Weaver Professor of Political Science 

Special Convocation, December 8 

Ben C. Limb, Korean Diplomat .Chapel Address, December 15 

W. Emory Hartman, Ph.D., Clergyman .... Chapel Service, January 5 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, Litt.D., Clergyman. Chapel Service, January 7 
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CONCERT SERIES 


College Glee Club. 

College Choir . 

Little Symphony Orchestra . 
Hampton Institute Choir 

College Band.. 

Juilliard String Quartet 
Yehudi Menuhin, Violinist ... 

College Glee Club . 

College Choir . 

Gershwin Concert Orchestra 


.Spring Concert, March 11 

.Concert, March 25 

.Concert, March 28 

.Concert, April 8 

.Concert, April 14 

.Concert, April 30 

.Concert, October 21 

.Fall Concert, November 18 

Christmas Concert, December 16 
.Concert, January 12 












Dickinson College 

1773-1954 


THE COLLEGE PURPOSE 


T HE purpose of Dickinson College is to help the student develop 
his resources of mind and character, know the world in which he 
lives, and achieve a sense of Christian values, the better to make a good 
life, a good home, and a good community. 


To accomplish this aim, the College affords every student training to¬ 
ward mastery of written and spoken English, insight into the processes 
and personalities of history, basic comprehension of the continuing prob¬ 
lems of our age, understanding of himself as a free individual and his 
responsibilities to his fellows, acquaintance with the methods of science 
and the composition of the physical universe, development of ethical and 
spiritual standards in every activity of his life, appreciation and enjoy¬ 
ment of the arts, and achievement of emotional stability and physical well¬ 
being At the same time, recognizing the need for specialized training 
within its general purpose, the College organizes its curriculum to afford 
basic preparation for graduate study. 

Knowing that its purpose will be realized only when these objectives 
are translated into creative action, the College undertakes to excite its 
students to this design. 


HISTORICAL TRADITIONS 


On March 3, 1773, Thomas and John Penn, Proprietors of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, conveyed to nine trustees a plot of ground in Carlisle for t e 
purpose of keeping and maintaining a Grammar School. This sc oo 
for instruction in classical languages came under the principalship of 
James Ross, a distinguished author of Latin and Greek grammar^ The 
Grammar School continued in operation until it was absorbed by the Col¬ 
lege which was incorporated by the Legislature of Pennsylvania on 
September 9, 1783.. Seven of the nine Grammar School trustees became 

Trustees of the College. 


The prime mover in the effort to obtain a college charter was the dis¬ 
tinguished Dr. Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia, a signer of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence and one of the country’s leading physicians. He 
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had the College named for his friend, John Dickinson, Esq., "in memory 
of the great and important services rendered to his country." Dickinson 
was the author of the famous "Letters from a Farmer in Pennsylvania 
to the Inhabitants of the British Colonies," one of the most potent docu¬ 
ments in arousing patriotism in the Colonies. He was also a general in 
the Revolutionary War, principal draftsman of the Articles of Confedera¬ 
tion, President of the Supreme Executive Council of the State, and later 
a signer of the Constitution of the United States. When the charter was 
granted, Dickinson was elected president of the Board of Trustees, an 
office he held until his death. 

Dr. Charles Nisbet of Montrose, Scotland, a Scotch Presbyterian and 
one of the great scholars of his time, was the first President. From the 
beginning the new College prospered under the aggressive intellectual 
leadership of Dr. Nisbet. Twenty years from its inception the College 
had outgrown the confines of the Grammar School building. The site 
also was unsatisfactory and various efforts were made to obtain a better 
one, including that of the Carlisle Barracks which had been established 
by the British in 1751. The present main campus of the College, now 
named the John Dickinson Campus, was purchased from the Penn family 
in 1799 for $151.50, and the construction of a large brick building was 
begun. This building was destroyed by fire in 1803 and in its place was 
erected the present West College, designed by Benjamin Latrobe, the 
architect of the Capitol at Washington. When the trustees appealed for 
subscriptions for the new building, the appeal met with wide response, 
President Thomas Jefferson, many members of his cabinet, and Chief Jus¬ 
tice John Marshall being among the contributors. It was constructed of 
native limestone and is regarded as one of the outstanding examples of 
Classical architecture in America. 

The plant of the College, consisting of twenty buildings, is constructed 
chiefly of limestone, in Classical design. The John Dickinson Campus, 
on which six of the College buildings are located, is framed by a low 
limestone wall, most of which was erected in 1833. This adds to the 
distinctive charm of the landscape. The other buildings are grouped 
around this campus and on the Benjamin Rush Campus, a twelve-acre 
tract diagonally across from the older campus. The old Moore mansion 
was renovated and built into the Baird Biological Building, named after 
Spencer Fullerton Baird of the Class of 1840, professor of the College 
and afterwards Chief of the Smithsonian Institution. The grounds, build¬ 
ings, and equipment of the College are conservatively appraised at ap¬ 
proximately $4,750,000, and its invested endowment and other capital 
funds are approximately $2,750,000. 
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'j'jjg College is pervaded with memories that revert to the distant past. 
On the corner where Denny Hall now stands, Wash i ng ton reviewed the 
troops, who in 1794 set out to quell the Whiskey Rebellion. The two 
literary societies, Belles Lettres and Union Philosophical, each over a 
century and a half old, count among their members former students in¬ 
cluding a President of the United States and Supreme Court Justices. 
Of these, James Buchanan, Class of 1809, as President of the United 
States, 1857-61, and Roger Brooke Taney, Class of 1795, as Chief Jus¬ 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 1836-64, headed their 
respective branches of government in the period of crisis preceding the 
Civil War. During the Civil War the Confederates occupied Carlisle 
and camped in front of Old West, the northern-most point reached by 
Confederate troops during the war. Among the Confederate troops were 
former Dickinson students at whose request Old West was put under 
protective guard. Two days later in the shelling of Carlisle, East College 
and old South College were damaged by shell fire. Following the Battle 
of Gettysburg, College buildings were used as hospitals for wounded men 
from that battlefield. 

Dickinson’s Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa was the first chartered in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The College is widely recognized for its preparation for graduate work 
in the professions, and about fifty per cent of its graduates continue their 
education in graduate schools. 

THE LIBERAL ARTS TRADITION 

When the Charter of Dickinson College was adopted on September 
9, 1783, the "Representatives of the Freemen of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in General Assembly met” stated that the purpose of the erec¬ 
tion and establishment of Dickinson College was "for the education of 
youth in the learned and foreign languages, the useful arts, sciences and 
literature,” and declared that nations have acquired their preeminence 
largely by the success with which they were able to instill into the minds 
of the rising generation "virtuous principle and liberal knowledge. 

Dickinson College bases its educational goals upon these ideals. The 
intervening one hundred and seventy-one years, with their enriching 
knowledge of science and the arts and the demonstrated need for a spir¬ 
itual background, have extended the college vision. While placing proper 
value upon the formal studies it offers, Dickinson desires equally to de¬ 
velop each student into a well-rounded personality. A carefully selected 
faculty, a Christian philosophy, and broad social and cultural interests 
are coordinated to achieve these ends. Formal and informal training on 
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the Dickinson Campus are thus directed toward creating men and women 
graduates of sound intellectual attainment, with integrity of character, 
a mature religious understanding, and a sense of social responsibility. 
Only when these ends are attained can Dickinson College be satisfied 
that its traditions in the field of education and in the service of the nation 
are truly realized. These, then, are the goals which this institution cher¬ 
ishes for its ideal as a long established liberal arts college. 

THE COLLEGE MACE 

Through the generosity of a Trustee the College has recently been 
presented with The Great Mace of Dickinson College, to be used on 
formal occasions as a symbol of the corporate authority of the College. 
The Mace is handsomely carved of cherry wood, forty-two inches tall. 
The head of the Mace bears the profile portraits of John Dickinson, Ben¬ 
jamin Rush and Charles Nisbet, the first President of the College, to¬ 
gether with the College seal and many historic symbols. Surmounting 
the head of the Mace is a bronze mermaid designed after the weathervane 
over West College. The staff of the Mace is ornamented by two bosses 
and a finial acorn, all of which are made from wood of the black locust 
tree under which George Washington stood when he reviewed his troops 
in 1794. The bosses are embellished with other College symbols and the 
acorn bears the name of the sculptor who carved the Mace and the name 
of the donor. In a spiral around the staff of the Mace appear the names 
and dates of all the Presidents of the College since 1773, beginning with 
Henry McKinley, of the Classical Grammar School to which the College 
traces its foundation. 

THE JOSEPH PRIESTLEY CELEBRATION 

Each year in the Spring, a special commemoration is held known as the 
Joseph Priestley Celebration, at which time the Dickinson College Award 
in memory of Joseph Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen, is given to a 
distinguished scientist for his discoveries or contributions to the welfare 
of mankind. The award is in the form of the Priestley Medallion, a 
ceramic medallion struck from the original moulds made in 1775 by the 
first Josiah Wedgwood after a pen sketch of Priestley drawn from life 
by John Flaxman in the same year. Since its establishment in 1952 the 
Award has been presented to the following persons: 

1952 — Hugh Stott Taylor, Dean of the Graduate School of Princeton 
University. 

1953— Paul W. Burkholder, Osborne Professor of Botany at Yale Uni¬ 
versity, the discoverer of Chloromycetin. 


College Library 

T HE College Library, located in Bosler Hall, consists of the main 
reading room and stacks, a reference room, reserved book room, 
library offices, the Alexander A. Sharp recreational reading room, the 
Boyd Lee Spahr room for the Dickinsoniana Collection and rare books, 
the American History Seminar Room, the Art Seminar Room, and the 
English Research Room. The Library has been designated as a govern¬ 
ment depository for official publications. 

The Boyd Lee Spahr Room contains a constantly growing collection 
of manuscript and printed source material on the history of the College, 
and on state and national history, catalogued and used for research by 
faculty and advanced students. Its holdings number more than 10,000 
manuscripts and about 4000 books and pamphlets, including some 1500 
volumes given by John Dickinson in 1783. Dickinson, Rush, Nisbet and 
other founders are represented in the manuscript collection, as are the 
great figures of later days, particularly President James Buchanan, Chief 
Justice Roger Brooke Taney and Andrew G. Curtin, Civil War governor 
of Pennsylvania. Among the many relics on display here is the Joseph 
Priestley burning glass, shown in conjunction with other equipment once 
used by the discoverer of oxygen. 

The newly-opened American History Seminar Room has been equipped 
for study and class-room use with a reference and research collection of 
about 1400 volumes. 

The Art Seminar Room contains an Art Library of approximately 1700 
volumes. This room also houses nearly 2500 prints and photographs of 
architectural masterpieces and sculpture, and reproductions of paintings. 
Adjacent to the Art Seminar Room is a small gallery where special art 
exhibits are hung. 

The English Research Room, equipped by the Class of 1900, is a spe¬ 
cial study room for English majors. It houses a book collection known 
as the Paul H. Doney Memorial. 

Students have free access to the library collection, consisting of over 
100,000 volumes. Over 400 periodicals are received regularly. The books 
are classified by the Dewey decimal system, and listed in a dictionary cata¬ 
logue. Library of Congress cards are used. No limit is placed on the 
number of books a student may borrow. 
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The library is reinforced by rapidly growing microfilm and microcard 
collections, with the latest reading equipment and a special room pro¬ 
vided for their use. There is also a collection of recordings of music, 
historic addresses, and other material available in this form. 

The Dickinson Library Guild, composed of alumni and friends of 
Dickinson College, was organized in 1903 for the purpose of creating a 
permanent endowment for the College Library. In addition to the ap¬ 
propriation for the purchase of books and periodicals, the Library now 
receives an annual income of over $4000.00 from the Guild. In accord¬ 
ance with the action of the Board of Trustees of the College, all moneys 
contributed become a part of the permanent endowment fund of the 
Library, the proceeds of which are devoted to the sole purpose of pur¬ 
chasing books. 

In cooperation with the English Department, Freshmen are given an 
hour’s lecture in the use of library materials needed for their English 
research paper. Upper classmen are frequently brought to the Library 
for special instruction in subject bibliography. 

A Library Handbook has been prepared to aid students in using the 
Library. This is obtainable in the Library and is especially recommended 
to entering students. It contains a plan of the building, a short history 
of the Library with a description of the book collection, and information 
on services available to students. 

The Library is open from 8:20 A.M. to 5:45 P.M., and 6:45 to 10:00 
P.M., except on Saturday, when it is open from 8:20 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., 
and on Sunday, when the hours are 2:00 to 5:00 P.M., and 7:00 to 10:00 
P.M. 


Buildings and Equipment 

ACADEMIC BUILDINGS 

West College (1803) of the Classical style of architecture, built of 
native limestone, is a four-story building containing administrative offices, 
class and assembly rooms, the Presidential portrait gallery, and the spacious 
Memorial Hall. On the lower floor are the McCauley room, the Durbin 
Oratory, an assembly room, the public relations office, and secretarial 
rooms. The administrative offices are on the main floor. The two upper 
floors are given over to classrooms, Business Office, Director of Admis¬ 
sions’ Office, and Registrar’s Office. 

Jacob Tome Scientific Building (1884), a gift of the late Hon. 
Jacob Tome, of Port Deposit, Md., is of native limestone, trimmed with 
Ohio standstone. It contains complete provision for the college depart¬ 
ments of physics and chemistry. It is also the repository for a valuable 
collection of mineralogical and geological specimens, used in geology 
courses. 

James W. Bosler Library, originally erected in 1885 in honor of 
James W. Bosler, Class of 1854, was rebuilt and enlarged in 1940-41 in 
native limestone of Classical architecture, accommodating the library with 
numerous reading and reference rooms and the Chapel. 

Psychology Building (1899), of limestone, houses the classrooms 
and laboratories of that department. 

Denny Hall (1905) contains recitation rooms, student publication 
offices, faculty offices, R.O.T.C. offices, and halls of the two historic lit¬ 
erary societies which date back more than a hundred and fifty years. 

Baird Biological Building (1937) is located on the Benjamin Rush 
Campus and is named in honor of Spencer Fullerton Baird, Class of 1840, 
professor, and one-time Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. It is a 
three-story stuccoed stone structure housing the Department of Biology. 
It also contains a collection of South American birds originally owned 
by Professor Baird. 

Alumni Gymnasium (1929) provides ample facilities for all indoor 
athletics and physical education. These include a white-tiled swimming 
pool 25x75 feet. The main auditorium seating 3000 is also used for 
commencement and alumni activities. 
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South College (1948), of limestone, adjacent to the Alumni Gym¬ 
nasium, is used as a recreation and classroom building. 

RESIDENCE HALLS 

East College (1836) of the same materials and style of architecture 
as West College, is a four and a half story building, used entirely as a 
residence for men. 

Conway Hall (1904) is a gift from the Hon. Andrew Carnegie, and 
is named as a tribute to his friend, Moncure D. Conway, Class of 1849. 
It is used as a residence for freshmen men. 

Metzger Hall (1881), located three blocks east of the main campus, 
is the residence for freshmen women. It is a four-story brick structure. 

Gibbs House, the endowed gift of Rebecca McClure Gibbs, located 
diagonally across the street from Metzger Hall, is a three-story dwelling 
remodeled in 1937, and used as a residence for women. 

Biddle House (1946), located on the edge of the main campus, is a 
three-story building used as a residence for women. 

Drayer Hall, a handsome, modern, fireproof, four-story limestone 
women’s residence building located on the Benjamin Rush Campus was 
completed in April, 1952, and houses 125 women students. 

McIntire House (1948), located on the corner adjacent to the Ben¬ 
jamin Rush Campus, is a two and one-half story building used as a resi¬ 
dence for women. 

Montgomery Hall (1953), east of Conway Hall, is a seven-apart¬ 
ment building which houses members of the Faculty and their families. 

OTHERS 

The Herman Bosler Biddle Memorial Athletic Fifld, the gift 
of the Hon. Edward W. Biddle, Class of 1870, and Mrs. Biddle, in mem¬ 
ory of their son, Herman Bosler Biddle, Class of 1903, is a field of 12 
acres completely equipped. 

Health Center, located west of Conway Hall, is a completely 
equipped dispensary and infirmary. 

A Maintenance Building, west of Conway Hall, houses the carpen¬ 
try, electrical, painting and plumbing workshops and a garage for the 
college automobiles and trucks. 


College Activities Program 

PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY 

O N April 13, 1887, the first chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
in Pennsylvania was organized at Dickinson College and is known 
as the Alpha of Pennsylvania. Seniors of high scholastic standing are 
eligible for membership and are usually elected upon completion of their 
college course. A few of the highest ranking students, however, may be 
elected in February. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 

The students of the College, through their Student Assembly, promote 
the welfare of the student body by effecting a close union among students 
and between students and Faculty. The membership of the Assembly con¬ 
sists of all students of the College. The executive body is the Student 
Senate, which is made up of one representative from each fraternity and 
each sorority, one from the Commons Club, one from the Independent 
Women, and three from the Faculty. The Senate acts for the Assembly 
in scheduling and regulating all organized student activities, and it con¬ 
trols the Student Activities Budget. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The Dickinsonian: the student newspaper, published weekly during 
the college year. 

The Microcosm: the college annual, sponsored by the Junior Class. 

The Student’s Handbook: published annually for the information 
of new students, sponsored by Pi Delta Epsilon, honorary journalistic 
fraternity. 

The Hornbook: published semi-annually, sponsored by the Belles 
Lettres Society. 

The Dickinson Alumnus: published quarterly by the General 
Alumni Association. 

The Dickinson College Bulletin : published seven times a year by 
the College. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 

Religious Activities. While the College is definitely committed to 
the Christian interpretation of life and duty, it provides opportunities for 
students of all faiths to conserve and cultivate their religious heritage 
and to prepare for an active religious life in their homes and communities. 
These opportunities include the weekly meetings, projects, and all-college 
activities of the Student Christian Association; the programs of the Alpha 
and Omega Society for students interested in careers of Christian service; 
Christian Service Project trips to conduct week-end programs in the 
churches of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware; com¬ 
mittee work for the annual Religious Emphasis Week; and service on 
the Dickinson College Interfaith Council. 

The Choir, under a faculty director, prepares sacred and secular music 
for chapel programs, trips, and two major concerts—one at Christmas 
and one in the spring. 

The Band is a marching and concert band which plays for football 
games, pep rallies, and other public functions. Its student officers and 
faculty director welcome all qualified instrumentalists. 

Literary Societies. The Belles Lettres Society and the Union Philo¬ 
sophical Society, founded in 1786 and 1789 respectively, are the oldest 
student activities on the campus and have contributed to the intellectual 
development of Dickinsonians for over a century and a half. The former 
is devoted to literary criticism, the latter to matters of political debate. 

The Mermaid Players present four full-length productions a year 
under professional direction, in addition to several seasonal bills of one- 
act plays. Membership is open to all students who actively participate 
in one or more productions per year. Monthly meetings feature laboratory 
theatre presentations, guest speakers, and visitors from other dramatic 
groups. 

The Debate Council, under the guidance of a college-appointed di¬ 
rector, participates in an extensive program of intercollegiate debating. 
All students are eligible for membership; those students with good 
scholastic averages are eligible to travel with the squad. Dual debates 
and tournaments are scheduled with other colleges throughout the East 
and South. 

The International Relations Club, established in 1932 under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, promotes 
the study of contemporary international affairs and world problems. In 
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its monthly meetings, reports are presented by students, faculty members, 
or guest speakers, and these are followed by an informal discussion. 

The Mohler Scientific Society, through monthly meetings which 
are open to all students, fosters an interest in scientific subjects. Its pro¬ 
grams are particularly stimulating to science majors and pre-medical and 
pre-dental students. 

The Spanish Club, La Tertulia, aims to develop the Spanish stu¬ 
dent’s knowledge and interest by means of music, pictures, plays, and 
discussions bearing on Spanish-speaking countries and peoples. 

The French Club chooses as its members students who have shown 
unusual interest and proficiency in the French language. Its meetings 
are devoted to discussions of the literature, customs, and history of France. 

The Future Teachers of America, Benjamin Rush Chapter, 
offer all students considering teaching as a vocation an opportunity to hear 
distinguished educators and to participate in practical discussions of the 
teaching profession. 

The Dickinson College Student Athletic Association, through 
its executive committee, deals with athletic matters not handled by the 
Board of Athletic Control. The president of the Association is the under¬ 
graduate member of the Board. 

The "D” Club, composed of men students who have won a varsity 
letter, recognizes athletic ability, encourages sportsmanship, and generally 
seeks to further the total athletic program of the College. 

The Dickinson Follies produces each spring an original student 
musical comedy which usually opens in Carlisle and then makes several 
other appearances. 

The Men’s Glee Club, a student-directed organization specializing 
in college songs, presents fall and spring concerts on the campus, sings 
at pep meetings and alumni gatherings, and makes guest appearances off 
the campus. 

The Aquatic Club gives its members an opportunity to swim and 
also to organize and participate in water pageantry. 

Fraternities. Ten national fraternities have chapters at Dickinson 
Phi Kappa Sigma, Phi Kappa Psi, Sigma Chi, Beta Theta Pi, Phi Delta 
Theta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Kappa Sigma, Alph Chi Rho, Phi Epsilon 
Pi and Theta Chi. The Commons Club is a local organization. 
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Sororities. Four national sororities are represented on the campus— 
Phi Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Phi Mu and Zeta Tau Alpha. There is also 
an Independent Women’s Organization. 

Students who have met the prescribed academic requirements may join 
a fraternity or sorority after one semester’s residence. Students may be 
pledged at a time agreed upon by the Inter fraternity and Pan-Hellenic 
Councils. 

Honoraries. In addition to Phi Beta Kappa, there are five national 
honorary fraternities and three local honorary societies at Dickinson: 

Tau Kappa Alpha, a national men’s honorary fraternity for forensic 
and scholastic attainments; 

Omicron Delta Kappa, a national fraternity for men students who 
have achieved distinction in campus leadership and maintained good 
scholastic averages; 

Pi Delta Epsilon, a national fraternity recognizing outstanding service 
in the field of journalism; 

Delta Phi Alpha, a national fraternity honoring students in German 
studies; 

Alpha Psi Omega, a national honorary fraternity recognizing out¬ 
standing dramatic activity; 

Ravens Claw, a senior honorary society for men; 

Skull and Key, a junior honorary society for men; 

Wheel and Chain, a women’s senior honorary society. 


Admission 

The usual requirement for entrance to Dickinson College is the satis¬ 
factory completion of a secondary school program of at least fifteen units, 
including three units in English, two units in one foreign language, and 
one unit each of algebra and plane geometry. Of the remaining eight 
units, seven shall be from academic courses. 

In considering applicants for admission to the college, all of the fol¬ 
lowing factors are important: 

1 . Personal application and school record on forms supplied by 
the college; 

2 . Recommendation of the secondary school principal or head¬ 
master and of others who know the applicant; 

3 . Personal interview with the Director of Admission or an ap¬ 
pointed representative; 

4. The Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Exami¬ 
nation Board. Applicants who desire to enter the College in Sep¬ 
tember should take this examination in January of their senior year, 
if possible. It is recommended that applicants who wish to continue 
a foreign language begun in secondary school take the Achievement 
Test in that language for placement purposes. 

Applications and schedules for these examinations may be obtained 
by writing to the College Entrance Examination Board, P. O. Box 
592, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Military service or other experience, strong intellectual interests, and 
other pertinent information will be considered in the selection of each 
candidate. 

Unusual cases involving divergence from these requirements will be 
considered on an individual basis by the Committee on Admission. 
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Charges and Expenses 

The General Charge for each semester at the college is $300. All stu¬ 
dents are required to pay a Registration Fee of $25 (for women in dor¬ 
mitories the fee is $50) which is credited on the college bill. This fee is 
not returnable if the student cancels his or her registration. 

College bills for each semester are presented and are payable at the 
opening of the semester. 

Failure to adjust college bills when due will result in exclusion from 
College, and no student can have honorable dismissal or certificate of 
advancement until bills have been adjusted and other reasonable obli¬ 
gations met. 

The Trustees reserve the right at any time to amend or add to the regu¬ 
lations of the College, including those concerning fees and methods of 
payment, and to make such changes applicable to students at present in 
the College, as well as to new students. 

Discounts —For two or more students from the same family, and for 
children of ministers, a discount of 10 per cent is allowed on the General 
Charge account, but not on any other part of the College bill. No double 
discount is allowed. No fees are returned except in case of illness. If a 
student leaves College because of illness within one month after the open¬ 
ing of the semester, one half of the semester fee may be refunded. No 
reduction will be allowed for absence of students withdrawn for unsatis¬ 
factory conduct or scholarship. 

Rooms —Dormitory rooms are secured to the students during term- 
time only, and occupants are responsible for damage to them. When 
students damaging property are unknown, the cost of repairs may be as¬ 
sessed toward the close of the College year upon the whole body of stu¬ 
dents, as a special damage account. Any student proved to be guilty of 
wilful destruction of, or damage to, College property, may be required 
to pay not only the cost of replacement or repair, but also a fine as deter¬ 
mined by the Faculty, said fine to be placed on the special damage account. 

Scholarships and discounts are not applied to accounts in Summer 
School charges. 

Agents are not permitted to solicit students on the campus or in the 
dormitories without first securing permission from the Treasurer’s Office. 
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A Room Selection Fee of $15.00 is required of all returning male stu¬ 
dents desiring to select their own rooms. This fee is credited to the 
students account. It is not refunded in case of cancellation of applica¬ 
tion. However, it may be transferred to apply to a later year. Rooms are 
reserved for the College year. Students are required to make payment of 
this fee of $15.00 by June 1 to secure reservation. After this date, rooms 
not so secured may be assigned to other applicants. 

All freshmen men other than day students are required to room in the 
College dormitory for freshmen. Male members of the other classes who 
are not day students must room either in the College dormitories or in 
the fraternity houses. 


EXPENSES 


General Charge—Each Semester 


$300.00 


Budget for student organizations for various student activities, including 

cultural affairs, athletics and medical fees. Per Semester. 

Transcript of Record, extra copies each . 

Practice Teaching in High School. 

Diploma Fee for seniors, including use of cap and gown. 

Damage Replacement Account. (This will be returned in whole or in part, 

depending upon the amount of damage) . 

Special Students,, per semester hour. 

Late changing of courses (dropping one and adding another) . 

but not to exceed . 

Changing of schedule . 

Late writing of schedule . 

Administrative charge for Law elections, per hour. 

Room Selection Fee (credited to room charge and not returnable on can¬ 
cellation. This applies to returning male students only) . 


25.00 

1.00 

25.00 

10.00 

10.00 

25.00 

5.00 

15.00 

15.00 

15.00 

10.00 

15.00 


FOR MEN RESIDENT IN COLLEGE 

Room Rent (each Semester): Conway Hall, $60 per student for double room, 
and $70 for single room; East College, $65 per student for double room and $75 
for single room. Rooms are furnished with the basic pieces of furniture, including 
a study light outlet for each student, in addition to ceiling light. 

Checks should be made payable to Dickinson College 


FOR WOMEN IN DORMITORIES 

All women students, except those living with relatives, are required to reside in 
College dormitories, and are charged $1,200.00 or $1,300.00, depending on resi¬ 
dence, for two semesters (subject to change), payable $600.00 or $650.00 each 
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semester. This provides for basic essentials such as General Charge, room, board 
and light. Personal items such as laundry, books, blankets, sheets, pillow cases, 
towels, personal toilet articles, and fees are not included in this account. 

General Charges for Women Residents, per semester. $600.00 

General Charges for Women Residents with room in Drayer Hall, per 


Returning women students must pay a Registration fee of $50 prior to room 
selection for the ensuing year. 


BOARD 

All resident women students are required to board at the College din¬ 
ing halls. The residents of Metzger and Gibbs board at the dining hall 
at Metzger Hall. The residents of Drayer Hall, Biddle House and Mc- 
Intire House board at Drayer dining hall. 

All freshman men are expected to board at the College dining hall 
(temporarily—Drayer Recreation Room). Boarding arrangements include 
dining room service on a semester basis. The charges for the semester 
are $204.00. After fraternity rushing is completed freshman men are 
permitted to board at their pledged fraternity. One week advance notice 
is required for withdrawal from boarding at the College dining hall. 
Anyone who drops board after the opening of the semester is charged 
at the rate of $12.50 per week for the period completed. 

In the event that there are insufficient numbers to continue the men’s 
dining hall, it will be closed with advance notice to boarders. 

The College also reserves the right to make a proportionate increase 
in board charges in the event that there shall occur a general increase in 
food costs. 

A Snack Bar is operated in the South College recreation building where 
students may purchase breakfast, lunch and dinner at nominal prices. 

PART-TIME STUDENTS 

Full-time students are those carrying 12 to 17 hours of instruction per 
week. Part-time students are those carrying fewer than 12 hours of in¬ 
struction per week. 

Auditors’ fees are the same as those listed for credit courses. 

PLAN OF PAYMENTS 

All charges and fees for the semester are due at Registration. In a 
few special cases where a satisfactory plan is presented to the Treasurer 
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of the College, a student is permitted to register under a deferred pay¬ 
ment agreement. This agreement will allow a student to register upon 
making a down payment, a plan for monthly amounts, and final payments 
before final semester examinations. A service fee of $2.00 per semester 
is charged for accounts under these deferred payment agreements. Ac¬ 
counts of one semester must be settled in full before Registration in the 
succeeding semester will be permitted. Students who fail to meet the 
deferred payment dates may be suspended from classes until proper ar¬ 
rangements have been made for completion of their payments. 

WITHDRAWAL FROM COLLEGE 

A student in good standing is entitled to honorable withdrawal at all 
times. The date on which the Dean of the College approves the student’s 
withdrawal form is the official date of withdrawal. A student desiring to 
withdraw voluntarily from the College must obtain from the Registrar an 
Application for Withdrawal. This form must be properly filled in and 
returned to the Registrar before the student leaves the campus. Other¬ 
wise, he will forfeit his right to honorable withdrawal until he may have 
been reinstated in good standing by faculty vote. No refunds will be 
made by the Business Office until the Registrar’s Office certifies that the 
withdrawal procedure has been properly completed. 

If a student called away during the semester by an emergency finds it 
impossible to resume his work, he must notify the Registrar’s Office of his 
voluntary withdrawal immediately. Unless the notice is filed with the 
Registrar within three weeks, the student will forfeit his right to honor¬ 
able withdrawal. 

Special consideration is given men called into military service involun¬ 
tarily whereby fractional credit may be given for work carried at a passing 
level. 

If the withdrawal occurs before the end of the semester, the student is 
obligated for tuition charges as follows: 


Two weeks or less. 20 P er cent 

Between two and three weeks . 40 per cent 

Between three and four weeks... 60 per cent 

Between four and five weeks. 80 per cent 

Over five weeks . 100 P er cent 


No Refunds Will Be Allowed on Room Rentals and Fees, but unused board at 
$5.00 per week may be refunded. 







General Information 

Registration —The last date to register for classes is ten days after 
the opening of the College Term. 

Government and Discipline —Students are expected to conform 
to the requirements of good morals and good citizenship. In the absence 
of specific regulations, the Faculty is charged with passing on matters 
respecting the general life of the students in the College. In practice, 
however, the regulation of the life of the student body is left largely to 
the students themselves. Among the regulations of the College is the 
following: "In particular, any use of intoxicating liquor, failure to give 
truthful testimony to an officer of the College, and dishonesty in College 
work are considered very serious offenses, and usually lead to dismissal.’ 

Chapel —Chapel and assembly services are held twice a week, and all 
students are required to attend a specified number of such services. In 
addition, voluntary mid-day devotions are held daily in the Durbin Ora¬ 
tory in West College. 

Guidance —The student is the center of the College’s educational pro¬ 
gram. Counseling begins with the pre-registration interview with the 
Director of Admissions. Each entering Freshman is assigned to a Fac¬ 
ulty Adviser who will assist him in adjusting to college life, in academic 
planning, and in meeting such other problems as may arise in his first 
two years. To help in attaining a better understanding of his abilities, 
the freshman is given achievement, personality, vocational aptitude, and 
other psychological tests early in the school year, the results of which 
are discussed with the adviser. A corps of highly selected upperclass¬ 
men serve voluntarily as Student Counselors in the residence halls. When 
the student is accepted as a departmental major, which occurs ordinarily 
at the close of his second year, the chairman of the department becomes 
his academic adviser. Completing the formal advisory staff, which is 
headed by the Dean of the College, are a number of specialists, includ¬ 
ing the Deans of Men and Women, the General Counselor, the Director 
of Testing, the religious adviser, and advisers in such pre-professional 
interests as medicine, law and engineering. This formal advisory system, 
however, does not replace the individual faculty member, who daily per¬ 
forms a wide variety of informal counseling made possible by the limited 
enrollment of the College. The whole guidance program is thus designed 
to help the individual to effective adjustment and successful accomplish¬ 
ment. 
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Self-Help Employment —Self-help through employment in various 
departments of the College is available to needy students, application 
for which should be made to the office of the Treasurer. As it is assumed 
that the acceptance of such employment is to assist the student in meet¬ 
ing his College bills, any amounts so earned are subject to application 
to the student’s account as long as he has any unpaid balance. 

Placement —The interest of the College in its students does not ter¬ 
minate with graduation. The Dean of Men is the placement officer of 
the College and arranges for student interviews on and off the campus 
with the personnel officers of many large business and industrial organ¬ 
izations. In addition the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women offer 
vocational counseling and guidance to students who request this service. 
Vocational guidance materials and company information is kept up to 
date in the office of the Dean of Men and in a special section of the 
library. 

The placement of teachers in secondary schools is coordinated through 
the office of the Dean of Men and the Department of Education and 
Psychology. 

Health Service —For emergency and minor illnesses, an infirmary 
for resident women is provided in Metzger Hall and in Drayer Hall, as 
well as first-aid equipment in the Department of Physical Education. 

A modern Health Center is available to students. A dispensary and 
waiting room are located on the first floor. The second and third floors 
contain wards and private rooms for patients. A registered nurse lives 
at the Health Center and is in charge. 

The medical staff of the College consists of a physician for men, a 
physician for women, and a registered nurse. The service of the physi¬ 
cians is available for all students under regulations fixed by the College. 
The College provides these health services, but does not assume legal 
responsibility for the health of its students. For special treatment and 
serious illness, the Carlisle Hospital is available. Students who do not 
wish to use the health benefits of the College may make other arrange¬ 
ments on their own responsibility. 

Accidents —Arrangements have been made by the College with the 
Insurance Company of North America to provide accident insurance poli¬ 
cies at low rates. Such policies are $10 for men and $5 for women yearly. 
All students are required to avail themselves of this offer, since the Col¬ 
lege can assume no liability for expenses connected with accidents. In 
case a student requests a release from this regulation because he already 
has insurance or his parents do not desire it, a statement from his parents 
concerning this is necessary. 
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DRAYER HALL, 

NEW RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN, STANDS ON THE BENJAMIN RUSH CAMPUS 




















THE ALUMNI GYMNASIUM WAS THE GIFT OF LOYAL DICKINSONIANS 
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DENNY HALL FURNISHES CLASSROOM SPACE 






The Course of Study 

As a liberal-arts College, Dickinson provides its students with a broad 
general educational program of study. This plan gives assurance that 
each student becomes familiar with the major areas of human knowledge 
and gains the background for realization of the aims set forth in the Col¬ 
lege purpose. After these foundations are laid he is encouraged, particu¬ 
larly in the upper levels of college work, to seek a deeper understanding 
of a particular field through specialized study. 

Particular attention is given to students preparing for graduate work 
on the university level, law, medicine or dentistry, the ministry, and teach¬ 
ing. Plans of study have been carefully worked out to meet graduate 
requirements for these fields. Excellent background courses are also 
offered for government, business, social service, journalism, medical tech¬ 
nology, and similar careers. Each year a high percentage of the graduat¬ 
ing class continue formal study in professional and graduate schools 
throughout the country. All students, however, whether interested in a 
terminal liberal-arts education or aiming at intensive specialization later 
on, must comply with the rules governing distribution and concentration. 

PROGRAMS FOR ENGINEERING STUDENTS 

Dickinson College furnishes a program for engineering students which 
combines the advantages of the smaller liberal arts college with the train¬ 
ing to be secured at a large urban engineering school. By arrangement 
with the University of Pennsylvania Engineering Schools, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, the Case Institute of Technology, the College offers 
a five-year course, the first three years of which are spent at Dickinson, 
the final two at the engineering school selected. A student may secure 
a degree both in liberal arts and in engineering through this five-year pro¬ 
gram. Candidates for an engineering program should indicate to the 
Director of Admissions of Dickinson College that they wish to apply 
for the Dickinson-Pennsylvania or the Dickinson-Rensselaer Liberal Arts 
and Engineering Program, or the Dickinson-Case Binary Curriculum. 

COLLEGE-LAW SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Students at Dickinson College planning a law career have distinct ad¬ 
vantages in pre-professional training. The pre-legal student may elect, 
upon completion of his sophomore year, to take a combined college-law 
program which is approved by the State Board of Law Examiners of 
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Pennsylvania. Under this program the student who has a satisfactory 
scholastic average may register for six semester hours of law in the junior 
year, if in full standing, and as many as twelve semester hours in the 
senior year. If, however, the student makes a general average of 2.75 
in the junior year, including six semester hours of law, he may register 
for twenty-four semester hours of law in the senior year, making a total 
of thirty semester hours toward graduation. All pre-legal students tak¬ 
ing the combined course are required to elect English 25 and to complete 
the College requirements of distribution and concentration. This com¬ 
bined plan is open only to students who enter College not later than the 
beginning of the sophomore year. If the student elects the combined 
plan, he must register his intention to do so with his departmental ad¬ 
viser and secure permission from the Dean of the College and Dean of 
the Law School. An extra charge is made for Law, payable to the Treas¬ 
urer of the College, if the student elects these courses to count toward his 
college degree. 

THE WASHINGTON SEMESTER 

In cooperation with The American University and an allied group of 
colleges and universities, this College offers four high-ranking juniors 
the opportunity to study during the spring semester at The Ameri¬ 
can University, Washington, D. C. These students must be majors in 
either economics, history, political science or sociology. Application must 
be made to the Dean of the College, through the Chairman of the de¬ 
partment in which the student is completing his field of concentration, 
before October 15, 1954. Colleges participating in this program in addi¬ 
tion to Dickinson College include: Allegheny, Birmingham-Southern, 
Denison, Hamline, Hiram, Kenyon, Lindenwood, Oberlin, Transylvania, 
Westminster, Wooster and Williamette. 

THE ARMY R.O.T.C. PROGRAM 
Department of Military Science and Tactics 

In 1952 the United States Department of the Army established a unit 
of the Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps on the campus of Dickin¬ 
son College for the purpose of training selected cadets for one of the 
major responsibilities of democratic citizenship, service in the Armed 
Forces in time of need. The unit at Dickinson College is one of the 
newly-created Branch General programs which provide training leading 
to commissioning in any of the branches of the Army. 

The course at Dickinson College is voluntary. Cadets accepted in the 
program are obligated to complete the basic course and, if selected, to 
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complete the advanced course. (For information concerning subjects 
taught see page 84.) 

Veterans of the Army, Air Force, Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard 
with previous honorable active service may, on approval of the Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics, be admitted to the R.O.T.C. program 
with advanced standing. 

Any student who desires to take military training but who, for 
any reason, believes he may be physically unfit, should have a physi¬ 
cal examination made by his family physician and the report thereof 
recorded on Form 88. (Form 88 may be secured by writing to the 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics, Dickinson College, Car¬ 
lisle, Pa.) 

All students of the Army R.O.T.C. are furnished complete uni¬ 
forms at government expense. An officer’s type uniform is issued 
to all regular enrolled advanced course cadets. This uniform be¬ 
comes the property of the cadet after he has successfully completed 
the course and accepted a commission. 

The cadet will receive pay for 595 days of the advanced course. 
This pay amounts to 90 cents a day, or approximately $27.00 a 
month for this period. All advanced course students will attend 
a summer camp, for six weeks, in their selected branch. The cadet 
is furnished equipment, clothing, food, medical care, and in addition 
is paid approximately $125.00 during the camp period. 

Reserve Commissions— Completion of the advanced course of 
instruction qualifies the cadet for appointment as a Second Lieutenant 
in the Organized Reserve Corps of the Army of the United States. 
Outstanding cadets who wish to make the Army their career may 
apply for a direct commission in the Regular Army. 

Students accepted in the corps will, upon signing a deferment 
agreement, be deferred under the provisions of the Selective Service 
Act of 1948 for the duration of their enrollment in the Army 
R.O.T.C. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 

Beginning in the summer of 1954 the College will resume its summer 
program consisting of two six-week terms for the successful completion 
of which a student may obtain a maximum of 12 college credits applicable 
to his degree requirements at Dickinson College or acceptable for trans¬ 
fer credits at other academic institutions. In addition to the traditional 
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academic subjects, the College will provide in its summer programs cer¬ 
tain specialized offerings of distinctive character, as set forth in the sepa¬ 
rate summer bulletin. Copies of this bulletin may be obtained from the 
Director of Admission, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

THE DICKINSON COLLEGE ADULT EDUCATION PLAN 

As a community service Dickinson College offers each fall and spring 
a program of noncredit evening courses with a cultural or vocational focus. 
While generally ten weeks in duration, these courses vary according to the 
special interests of the individuals or groups served. For announcements 
of the courses in any specific series inquiries may be addressed to the Dean 
of the College. 


Curriculum 

The College offers two parallel courses in the Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 

I. REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 

A. 124 semester hours of academic work, 4 semester hours in Physical 
Education, and 7 semesters of Chapel attendance. 

B. An accumulative average of at least 1.75 for the entire course. 

C. Required courses for both the Bachelor of Arts and the Bachelor 
of Science degrees: 

1. English l-(2), a laboratory science [Biology 11-(12) or 
23-(24), Chemistry 11-(12), Geology 11-(12), Physics 11-(12)]. 

2. Language Requirements: A candidate for a degree is required 
to do work in one language, Classical or Modern. In general, a col¬ 
lege course of a rank equivalent to Latin 11-(12) will satisfy the 
requirement. Any student entering a course in a foreign language 
which he has studied for two or more years in secondary school must 
take a placement examination. (A College Entrance Examination 
Board test will satisfy this requirement.) Students failing to make 
a satisfactory score in this test are advised to begin a new language. 
Under certain circumstances, however, they may be admitted into 
the basic level course [ 1-(2) ] in a language submitted for entrance. 
Students making a satisfactory score in the placement test are per¬ 
mitted to enroll for the intermediate course [11-(12)]. Students 
making an exceptionally high score in the placement test may be per¬ 
mitted to substitute an advanced reading course in the language to 
meet the requirements for a degree. 

Modern language reading examination: A candidate who elects 
to meet the language requirements in a Modern Language must at¬ 
tain a satisfactory grade in a sight-reading test in the language stud¬ 
ied. Transfer students who have been given credit for a modern 
language through the intermediate level at another institution will 
be required to pass the sight-reading test. 

3. Distribution Requirements: Candidates for either the A.B. or 
the Sc.B. degree must complete at least three semesters of work, in 
courses numbered above 10, in each of the following four groups: 
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Group A: English, French, German, Greek, Latin, Spanish, 
and the courses in Drama, Speech, and World Literature. 

Group B: History, Economics, Political Science, and Sociology. 

Group C: Art, Appreciation of Music, Education, Philosophy 
and Religion, and Psychology. 

Group D: Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics, and 
Physics. (An eight-hour laboratory science course will satisfy 
the distribution requirements in this group.) 

D. Field of Concentration: Each student must elect a field of concen¬ 
tration and complete in this field a major subject in one department and 
a minor in another department in allied courses related, or supplementary, 
to the major. The field of concentration must be chosen before the end 
of the sophomore year and be approved by the chairman of the depart¬ 
ment. Only courses numbered above 10 will be counted toward a major 
or minor. Specific information regarding majors and minors in the vari¬ 
ous departments may be found at the close of each listing of courses. 

Candidates for the Sc.B. degree are required to select a major in Biology, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, or Physics; and complete at least 12 additional 
hours of work in courses numbered above 10 in one or more of the other 
three departments. Part or all of these additional hours may be in Geology. 

Residence Requirements: A student is required to complete a minimum 
of 60 semester hours of course work in residence to qualify for a degree. 
At least 24 of the 30 hours immediately preceding graduation must be 
completed in residence. Work completed under such cooperative pro¬ 
grams of study as the binary engineering programs and the Washington 
Semester shall be construed as work in residence. Residence require¬ 
ments for foreign students shall be determined on an individual basis 
by the Dean of the College. 

II. DEGREE PROGRAMS 
A. Bachelor of Arts 

1. Freshman year: academic load 30-36 semester hours 

a. Required courses: $ em ’ ^ rs * 

English 1(2) . 6 

Foreign language . 

Physical education (2 hr.) 
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b. Electives from the following groups so chosen as 
to lead to satisfaction of the requirements of distri¬ 
bution: 

Group A. Foreign language . 6-8 

Group B. History 11 -( 12 ) . 6 

History 13 . 2 

History (14) . 2 

Economics 11. 2 

Economics (12) . 2 

Political Science 11 -( 12 ). 6 

Sociology 15. 3 

Sociology ( 16 ) . 3 

Group C. Philosophy 11 . 3 

Philosophy ( 12 ) . 3 

Philosophy 15 . 3 

Philosophy ( 16 ) . 3 

Psychology 11 -( 12 ) . 6 

Group D. Mathematics 3 -(4) . 10 

Mathematics 9-(10) . 6 

c. Free elective for men: 

Military Science l-( 2 ) . 4 

(If Military Science is elected Physical Educa¬ 
tion need not be taken.) 


Total semester hours for Freshman year . 30-36 

2 . Sophomore year: academic load 30-36 semester hours 

a. Required courses: Sem. Hrs. 

One of the following Laboratory Sciences: 

Biology 11 -( 12 ) . 8 

Biology 23 -(24) . 8 

Chemistry 11 - ( 12 ) . 8 

Geology 11 -( 12 ) . 8 

Physics 11-(12) . 8 

Physical Education (2 hrs.) 

b. Basic distribution: 

Electives from Groups A, B, C, and D so chosen 
as to complete satisfaction of the requirements 
of distribution.22-28 
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c. Free elective for men: 

Military Science 10-(11) . 4 

(If Military Science is elected Physical Educa¬ 
tion need not be taken.) 

Total semester hours for Sophomore year .30-36 

3 . Junior and Senior years: academic load 32-36 semester hours 

a. Complete requirements for distribution. 

b. Courses in chosen field of concentration. 

c. Free electives. 


B. Bachelor of Science 


1 . 


Freshman year: academic load, 30-36 semester hours 
a. Required courses: 

Group A. English l-(2) . 

Foreign language. 


Sem. Hrs. 
6 

. 6-8 


Group D. Mathematics 3-(4) [or 9-(10)] .. 6-10 
Biology 11-(12) or Chemistry 

11 -( 12 ) . 8 

Physical education (2 hr.) 

b. Elective courses to be so chosen from the following 
as to lead to satisfaction of the requirements of dis¬ 
tribution: 

Group B. History 11-(12) . 6 

History 13 . 2 

History (14) . 2 

Sociology 15 . 

Sociology (16) . 

Economics 11 . 

Economics (12) . 


Political Science 11 . 3 

Political Science (12) . 3 

Group C. Psychology 11-(12) . 6 

Philosophy 11 . 3 

Philosophy (12) . 3 

Philosophy 15. 3 

Philosophy (16) . 3 
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c. Free elective for men: 

Military Science l-(2) . 4 

(If Military Science is elected Physical Educa¬ 
tion need not be taken.) 

Total semester hours for Freshman year .30-36 


2. Sophomore year: academic load 30-36 semester hours, 

a. Required courses: 

Science courses contributory or preparatory to 
proposed field of concentration. 

Physical Education (2 hr.) 

ib. Basic distribution: 

Electives so chosen from Groups A, B, C, or D 
as to satisfy the requirements for distribution. 

c. Free elective for men: 

Military Science 10-(11) 

(If Military Science is elected Physical Educa¬ 
tion need not be taken.) 

3. Junior and Senior years: academic load 30-36 semester hours 

a. Electives so chosen as to satisfy the requirements for 
distribution. 

b. Courses in chosen field of concentration. 

c. Free electives. 

4. Candidates for the Sc.B. degree are required to select 
a major in Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics or Physics; 
and complete 12 additional hours of work in courses 
numbered above 10 in one or more of the other three 
departments. Part or all of these additional hours may 
be in Geology. 

III. SELECTIVE ACADEMIC REGULATIONS * 

A. Responsibility rests with the student for the election of such courses 
as will satisfy the requirements of the College for graduation. 

B. All students are expected to do satisfactory work in their academic 
studies. Any student who is neglectful of his studies or irregular in 
his attendance may be required to withdraw. 


The complete academic regulations are available in other publications of the College. 
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C. Credit for courses is based on the assumption that two hours of study 
accompany each period of recitation or lecture. The College may 
grant credit for work done at approved summer schools on previous 
arrangements with the Dean of the College. To receive credit the 
work must be at least C or its equivalent quality credit value. This 
work will count as hours credit toward graduation but the grade will 
not be used in computing the College average. 

D. Averages: An Inclusive Average is computed on the quality-credit 
scale from the semester grades in each subject. Each grade (A ex¬ 
cellent; B—above average; C—average; D—below average; F 
failing) is given a weight corresponding to the number of credit 
hours of the subject. A Semester Average is the Inclusive Average 
for any particular semester. An Accumulative Average is computed 
on the quality-credit scale on the basis of all grades earned at Dickin¬ 
son College of quality D or better. 

E. Minimum requirements: 

1. A student who fails to attain an Inclusive Average of 0.75 at 
the end of his first semester of residence will be advised to withdraw 
from College. 

2. A student who fails to attain an Inclusive Average of at least 
1.25 at the end of his first year of residence will be required to with¬ 
draw. 

3. A student who has Semester Averages below 1.75 for any three 
consecutive semesters will be required to withdraw. 

4. If the student does attain a semester average of 1.75 during the 
third consecutive semester, after failing to do so during the previous 
two semesters, his average for the fourth consecutive semester must be 
such that the Inclusive Average for the third and fourth semesters 
will be at least 1.75. 

F. Advancement: To be advanced a student must have: 


Semester Hours Accumulative 

Class Academic Credit Average 

Sophomore . 28 1*75 

Junior . 58 1-75 

Senior . 90 1.75 


G. Course schedules: 

1. The academic load is normally 15 to 17 hours. Elective courses 
in excess of the prescribed number of hours may be taken if, in the 
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judgment of the faculty, such additional work will not interfere with 
the regular work. For hours in excess of 17 an extra charge is made. 

2. Any required course, and courses which are to be repeated be¬ 
cause of failure, shall take precedence over all other courses. 

3. Changes in electives may be made with the consent of the Faculty 
Advisers not later than ten days after the opening of any semester. 

4. The schedule of any student in academic difficulties may be short¬ 
ened by the Faculty Adviser. In such cases the grade for the course 
shall be recorded an F. Cases which do not involve academic difficul¬ 
ties may be considered by the Faculty. 

H. The College reserves the right to change its regulations and the courses 
of study without previous notice to the students. 

Honors Work 

A student who demonstrates superior ability during the first two aca¬ 
demic years of his course is encouraged to enroll for additional work in 
Honors. This opportunity is offered on the assumption that a student 
who attains grades well above the average probably has both the compe¬ 
tence and time to profit by additional training more advanced than the 
regular offering and differing from it in emphasizing independent self- 
direction. Each student so enrolling will work under the immediate 
supervision of a member of the Faculty. The program will consist of 
(1) advanced work in a selected field and (2) a project of investigation 
or research devised to suit the needs and interest of the individual student. 
Its successful completion will be recognized by the award of the appro¬ 
priate degree with honors or high honors, a record of which will appear 
on the diploma and all transcripts of grades furnished by the Registrar 
of the College. 


Courses of Instruction 

Below are given, in alphabetical order, the departments of instruction, 
with a description of the courses offered under each. 

Credit for courses is based on the assumption that two hours of study 
accompany each period of recitation or lecture. 

The classification of courses is as follows: 

Numbers 1 to 9: Elementary courses (Freshman courses mainly). 
Numbers 10 to 19: Sophomore courses mainly. 

Number 20 and above are advanced courses. 

The following also are indicated: 

1. Odd numbers generally indicate Fall Semester courses. 

2. Even numbers generally indicate Spring Semester courses. 

3. A hyphen indicates a year course in which credit will not be given 
for the work of only one semester. 

4. A comma between the numbers generally indicates that the course 
may be elected for the year or the Fall Semester only, if the student so 
desires, but it may not be elected for the Spring Semester only. In addi¬ 
tion, such courses have an asterisk in front of the numbers and a state¬ 
ment such as "Three or Six Sem. Hr.” following the title of the course. 

5 Courses indicated by a comma between numbers that may be elected 
for the year, or for either the Fall or the Spring Semester only, have this 
statement following the title of the course, "Three or Six Sem. Hr.” or 
"Two or Four Sem. Hr., etc. 

6 Laboratory courses supplementing the lecture courses in a subject 
are generally indicated by an "L” after the number of the course. 

BIOLOGY 

Professors Eddy and Herber 
Mr. Cahn 

The general course in biology offers the liberal-arts student a compre¬ 
hensive view of the properties and principles of living matter, while at 
the same time providing a groundwork in the techniques of experimental 
science. Upon this foundation, the advanced courses provide a detailed 
analysis of the structures and functions of the organism in plant, animal, 
and human life. 
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11-(12).—GENERAL BIOLOGY 

Lectures and recitations in biological principles, plant morphology, and plant 
physiology. Six semester hours; laboratory, two semester hours. 

23-(24).—GENERAL ZOOLOGY 

Lectures and recitations in animal morphology, physiology and comparative 
anatomy. Four semester hours; laboratory, jour semester hours. 

( 32) .—MAMMALIAN ANATOMY 

A study of anatomy of the animal, particularly the cat, in a dynamic way. Pre¬ 
requisite: Zoology 23. Lecture, one semester hour; laboratory, one semester hour. 

(34) .—BACTERIOLOGY 

A study of the structure, cultivation, sterilization and identification of micro¬ 
organisms. Lecture, two semester hours; laboratory, one semester hour. 

41-(42).—HISTOLOGY 

The study of animal tissues and organography. Prerequisite: Biology 11, or 
Zoology 23. Lecture, two semester hours; laboratory, two semester hours. 

(44) .—EMBRYOLOGY 

The study of the development of animals, using the experimental approach. Pre¬ 
requisite: Biology 11-(12). Lecture, two semester hours; laboratory, one semester 
hour. 

45.—PHYSIOLOGY 

General principles of physiology together with the functions of the different sys¬ 
tems of the human body are studied in the lecture part of the course; in the labo¬ 
ratory part, blood, digestion and the making of kymograph records of muscle-nerve 
reactions are emphasized. Lecture, two semester hours; laboratory, one semester 
hour. 

51.—GENETICS 

A study of the principles of heredity, their application, and relation to evolution 
and eugenics. Prerequisite: Biology 11-(12). Two semester hours. 

53.—PARASITOLOGY 

A study of parasites in relation to disease; their life histories and geographical 
distribution. Prerequisite: Biology 11-(12) or Zoology 23-(24). Lecture, two 
semester hours; laboratory, one semester hour. 

(54).—SYSTEMATIC BOTANY 

Lecture, a study of the major factors in distinguishing families and species of 
plants; the laboratory work consists of fieldwork in identifying and collecting twigs 
of trees in winter and flowers in spring. Lecture, one semester hour; laboratory, 
one semester hour. 

62.—ENTOMOLOGY 

Lecture, a study of the morphology and classification of insects. One semester 
hour; laboratory, one semester hour. 
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81, (82).—SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

Laboratory work, research aspect emphasized. Topics are assigned for investi¬ 
gation. One or two semester hours. 

Major: 30 semester hours, including Biology 11-(12) and Zoology 23-(24). 
Minor: 18 semester hours, including Biology 11-(12). 

Geology 21-(22) and 25 or (26) may be counted toward the Major. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professors Vuilleumier and Rogers 
Assistant Professor Gleim 

The work in General Inorganic Chemistry is planned to meet the needs 
of the student for whom this is the terminal course in chemistry, as well 
as for the student who plans to take additional courses in the department. 

The advanced courses are planned primarily for students who are pre¬ 
paring for medicine, teaching, industry and graduate work. 

U-( 12).—GENERAL CHEMISTRY 

The material in the text is supplemented by demonstrations and explanations. 
Students are given considerable practice in solving problems. Recitation, six se¬ 
mester hours; laboratory, two semester hours. 

27.—QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 

A study of the common metal ions and acids or anions, and schemes of analysis. 
Prerequisite: General Chemistry. Recitation, two semester hours; laboratory, two 
semester hours. 

(34).—ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
Lecture course, primarily for pre-medical students. A study of structure, solu¬ 
tions, equilibrium, conductance, electro-motive force, pH, colloids, and related topics. 
Prerequisite: General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis. Two semester hours. 

51-(52).—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

A study of the chief classes of carbon compounds, with emphasis upon prepara¬ 
tion, properties, and structure. Prerequisite: General Chemistry and Qualitative 
Analysis. Recitation, jour semester hours; laboratory, four semester hours. 

53.—-IDENTIFICATION OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS 

Prerequisite: Organic Chemistry. Beilstein is used. Recitation, two semester 
hours; laboratory, one semester hour. 

(54).—ADVANCED THEORETICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
Lecture course. A discussion of phases of organic chemistry not covered in the 
more elementary course. Prerequisite: Organic Chemistry. Beilstein is used. Open 
only to seniors who have completed three years in college chemistry. Two semes¬ 
ter hours. 
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( 62 ) .—QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 

Devoted largely to the principles and methods of volumetric and gravimetric 
analysis. Prerequisite: Qualitative Analysis. The laboratory program is flexible, 
and latitude is allowed students manifesting interest and ability. Semester hours 
of credit depend upon the number of hours elected by the student. The minimum 
offering is two semester hours. Prospective chemists should plan to complete a 
total of six semester hours of laboratory work in quantitative analysis by the end 
of the junior year. Kecitation, two semester hours; laboratory, at least two semester 
hours. 

63-(64).—ADVANCED QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 

Advanced analysis, with emphasis upon instrumental methods. Prerequisite: 
Quantitative Analysis. Open only to seniors who have completed three years of 
college chemistry. Kecitation, two semester hours; laboratory, four semester hours. 

*81-(82).—PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 

The kinetic theory of gases, thermodynamics, solutions, equilibrium, electrochem¬ 
istry, colloids, the structure of the atom, and related topics. Prerequisite: Integral 
Calculus. Determinations of molecular weight, density, viscosity, refractive index, 
surface tension, solubility, transition points, equilibrium constants, conductance, 
electromotive forces. Additional experiments are performed. Three laboratory 
hours per week for the year. Kecitation, six semester hours; laboratory, two semes¬ 
ter hours. 

Major: 30 semester hours. 

Minor: 18 semester hours. 

CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
Professors Bishop and Sandels 
Associate Professor Maurino 

In the department of Classical Languages stress is laid upon the acquisi¬ 
tion of vocabulary and the reading of choice portions of Greek and Latin 
literature. An effort is made to acquaint the student with the varied cul¬ 
tural aspects of these ancient civilizations. Such knowledge, when prop¬ 
erly assimilated, broadens the student’s mental horizon and makes him 
better able to appreciate the finer things of life. 

Greek 

I- (2) .-FIRST-YEAR GREEK 

Emphasis will be laid upon forms, vocabulary, and the fundamental principles 
of Greek grammar. The class will read easy selections from Greek prose and paral¬ 
lel readings dealing with Greek private life. Six semester hours. 

II- (12).-SECOND-YEAR GREEK 

This course will include a review of grammar and the reading of Attic prose in 
the first semester, and in the second semester, selections from Homer’s Iliad, as well 
as from the Gospel of Mark. Six semester hours. 
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23 —GREEK PRIVATE AND PUBLIC LIFE 

No knowledge of Greek required. Two semester hours. 

31, (32).—GREEK LITERATURE SURVEY 

Reading of typical Greek authors, such as Herodotus, Selections; Thucydides, 
Book I; Lysias; Plato, Apology; Euripides, Alcestis. Supplementary reading from 
Greek literature in English translation. Not to he given in 1953-54. Three or six 
semester hours. 

43 , ( 44 ).—CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 

First semester, Greek archaeology, with particular emphasis on topography, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. Second semester, Roman archaeology. Either semester may 
be taken separately. Not to be given in 1953-54. Two or four semester hours. 

Major: Not offered. 

Minor: 17 semester hours, including Greek 11 -( 12 ), 23, and 31 -( 32 ), and 
History 21, (22). 

Latin 

l-( 2 ).—FIRST-YEAR LATIN 

Drill in the fundamentals of Latin grammar, with added reading of Latin prose 
in the second semester. Six semester hours. 

U-( 12 ) .—SECOND-YEAR LATIN 

Grammar and prose composition. Selected readings from Latin prose and poetry. 
Public and private life of the Romans. Offered for those entering with two or 
three units of Latin, or for those who have completed Latin l-(2). Six semester 
hours. 

21 .—ROMAN HISTORIANS 

Selections from Livy, Sallust, and Suetonius. Review of grammar. Parallel read¬ 
ing in Roman history and government. Reports on assigned topics. Three semester 
hours. 

( 22 ).—HORACE, ODES AND EPODES 
The life and literature of the Augustan Age. Horace and his philosophy of life. 
Three semester hours . 

31 .—PLAUTUS AND TERENCE 

Reading of at least two plays of each poet. Study of the ancient theater and of 
the literature of the Roman Republic. To he given 1954-55- Three semester hours. 

( 32 ).—LETTERS OF CICERO 

The life and character of Cicero as revealed in his letters; a study of the political 
and social conditions of his Age. To be given 1954-55. Three semester hours. 

33 .( 34 ).—PROSE COMPOSITION 

Special attention is given to Latin idiom and sentence structure. Much practice 
in both oral and written composition. Two semester hours. 

41.—VIRGIL: 

The Bucolics, Georgies and portions of the Aeneid, VII-XII. Virgil’s life and 
literary influence. Comparison of his epic with the epic poems of other literatures. 
Not to be given in 1954-55. Three semester hours. 
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(42).—ROMAN SATIRE 

Horace, Juvenal, and Petronius. The origin and development of Roman satire; 
study of Roman social life. Not to be given in 1954-55. Three semester hours. 

43 , (44).—ADVANCED PROSE COMPOSITION 
Emphasis is laid upon the translation of connected prose selections from English 
into Latin. An attempt will be made to imitate different Latin authors. One or 
two semester hours. 

45.—CATULLUS AND OVID 

Catullus as a lyric poet; his influence upon later writers. The Metamorphoses 
of Ovid; special attention is given to classical mythology and art. Not to be given 
in 1954-55. Three semester hours. 

(46).—ROMAN PHILOSOPHY 

Lucretius, Selections; Cicero, Tusculans; Seneca, Essays and Letters. Not to be 
given in 1954-55. Three semester hours. 

Major: 29 semester hours, including Latin ll-( 12 ), 21 -( 22 ), 33-(34), and His¬ 
tory 23 and 24. 

Minor: 18 semester hours, including Latin 11 -( 12 ) and 21 -( 22 ). 

ECONOMICS 

Associate Professors Fink, Prinz and Kenagy 
Assistant Professor Bloodgood 

The Department of Economics offers courses designed to give the stu¬ 
dent a knowledge of the theories underlying the principal economic sys¬ 
tems of the world today. The methods employed are historical, conceptual, 
and practical. A student majoring in the field may obtain the prerequisites 
for graduate study in economics as well as for advanced study in certain 
allied disciplines. Other students may find in the department’s varied 
offerings courses complementary to specialized programs in such fields as 
political science, history, social science, and the like. 

11 .—THE ECONOMICS OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
A study of the origins of manufacture in the U. S. A., its dynamic nature, and 
its socially important problems. Selected industries are surveyed under three major 
headings: (l) The place and structure of the industry in our economic order; 
( 2 ) the historical development and evolution, and ( 3 ) the competitive aspects of 
the industry. Not open to Juniors or Seniors who have credit for Economics 21- 
(22). Three semester hours. 

( 12 ).—ECONOMICS OF CONSUMPTION 
The nature of consumption and its relation to income and saving, including pro¬ 
ductive consumption and methods of saving; income distribution and the personal 
allocation of income in relation to consumer needs and levels of living; factors 
affecting the use of income, and the role of both governmental and private agencies 
in educating and safeguarding consumers. Not open to Juniors and Seniors who 
have credit for Economics 21-(22). Three semester hours. 
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15.—ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 

A study of the main geographic regions of the world with respect to their cli¬ 
mate natural resources, main products, and their population (its density and stage 
of development) as a basis for the understanding of world trade and international 
economic policies. Three semester hours. 


21-(22).—PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 

An intensive analysis of our economic system, its organization and its functions. 
The first semester’s work involves definitions and concepts, elementary principles 
and the methods and procedures of economic analysis and logic. During the second 
semester attention is focussed upon the application of those principles and methods 
as they apply to special areas and problems, in order that skill may be developed 
in analysis of recurrent types of economic relationships. Six semester hours. 


29-(30 ) .—ACCOUNTING 

A course designed to acquaint those preparing for business or the professions 
with a general knowledge of accounting as a method of economic analysis and in¬ 
terpretation. Use of accounting for information and control; double entry theory; 
techniques; classification of accounts; problems in valuation; preparation and 
analysis of operating cost and other financial statements. Six semester hours. 


33.—PUBLIC UTILITIES 

The economic nature and the legal status of public utilities; principles under¬ 
lying the evolving regulation of utilities by federal, state and local governments. 
Government ownership as an alternative form of control. Prerequisite: Economics 
21. Three semester hours. 


(34)—BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 

The forms of business enterprise compared in their legal status and economic 
importance; dominance of the corporate form of private enterprise; problems of 
business administration; investors’ rights, and state control. A major part of the 
course is devoted to the corporation as a private business agency, but considerable 
attention is given to the use of the corporation by our federal government in public 
enterprise. Prerequisite: Economics 21. Three semester hours. 

35_TRANSPORTATION 

A survey of evolution of our transportation facilities and an analysis of the eco¬ 
nomic principles and conditions which have caused those facilities to be subjected 
to governmental regulations; an examination of the evolution of those regulations 
and the present status of public carriers. Prerequisite: Economics 21. Not to be 
given in 19S4-SS- Three semester hours. 

44—PUBLIC FINANCE 

A survey of the field of government finance—national, state and local. Trends 
and purposes in governmental income and expenditures; analysis of deficit financ¬ 
ing, and taxation theory and practice; the relation of these aspects of finance to 
credit and price structures, business administration, and the business cycle as a 
factor in determining public policy. Prerequisite: Economics 21-(22). Three se- 
mester hours. 
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( 47 ) .—MONEY AND BANKING 

An examination of the role of money and credit in a system of private enterprise 
under varying degrees of public supervision and control. An analysis and appraisal 
of monetary and financial policies and practices. Prerequisite: Economics 21- (22). 
Three semester hours. 

(48) .—FOREIGN TRADE 

A study of the relation of international trade to national welfare with an evalu¬ 
ation of national policies of the past and present. The mechanism in international 
trade, including the mercantile and banking policies and institutions. National con¬ 
trols as an instrument of national policy, including tariffs, exchange regulations, 
quotas, and suggested implementations under the United Nations Organization. 
Prerequisite: Economics 21- (22). Three semester hours. 

50. —MONOPOLY AND PUBLIC POLICY 

^ A critical examination of the institutions of private property, individualism, and 
competition, with special emphasis on the development of imperfect competition 
and monopoly; the nature, the purpose, and the evolution of legislation designed 
to meet the emerging problems. Prerequisite: Economics 21-(22). To be given 
1955-56. Two semester hours. 

51. —ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

The critical analyses of several special problems arising out of current issues, 
such as economic nationalism, a defense economy, unemployment and public works, 
federal aid or control involving agriculture, business and price structures. Pre¬ 
requisite: Economics 21-(22). Two semester hours. 

(52).—ECONOMIC BASES OF U. S. FOREIGN POLICY 
History and status of our foreign policy in relation to foreign trade, the quest 
for natural resources, protection of national interests; private and public inter¬ 
national debts; isolationism vs. internationalism. Prerequisite: Economics 21-(22). 
Three semester hours. 

53.—LABOR PROBLEMS 

The status of the worker within the changing economic system of the United 
States of America; wage trends and standards of living; employer-employee rela¬ 
tionships under unorganized labor conditions and under collective bargaining; the 
nature and extent of unemployment, and the role of government in this and other 
fields of labor relationships. Prerequisite: Economics 21-(22). Three semester 
hours. 

61.—ACCOUNTING IN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 
A consideration of the use of financial data in the field of economics. This will 
include national income, consumer choices and economic and business planning, at 
an intermediate level of analysis. Prerequisite: Economics 21-(22) and 29-(30). 
Three semester hours. 

71.—ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
A survey of the development of agriculture, industry and commerce, transpor¬ 
tation and banking, in the the U. S. A., as an evolving economy. Prerequisite: 
Economics 21-(22). Three semester hours. 
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(72).—ECONOMIC HISTORY OF EUROPE 
A course similar to Economics 71, but dealing with Great Britain, France, Ger¬ 
many, Italy, Russia and Sweden. Prerequisite: Economics 21-(22). Three semester 
hours. 

t74.—ECONOMIC THOUGHT 

A critical examination of the great classical and neo-classical writers and their 
critics, with an attempt at synthesis and evaluation as a component part of eco¬ 
nomic theory. Prerequisite: Economics 21-(22). Three semester hours. 

f(75).—BUSINESS CYCLES 

The relationships between industries, between government and business, and 
between national economic systems are surveyed for the purpose of showing the 
integral character of trade cycles, and illustrating current business cycle theories. 
The fundamental forces underlying fluctuations in business are examined with a 
view to understand the causes thereof, and to evaluate devices used to direct the 
operation of these forces. Prerequisite: Economics 21-(22). Two semester hours. 

t (76).—CONTEMPORARY ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 

A comparative study and evaluation of recent experiments and trends in economic 
organization in the United States of America, England, Germany, Italy, Russia and 
Sweden. Prerequisite: Economics 21-(22). To be given 1955-56. Three semester 
hours . 

J91, (92).—SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

Investigation of assigned problems to give acquaintance with methods of research 
and presentation of data. Prerequisite: Economics 21-(22); Consent of Depart¬ 
ment. One semester hour. 

f95, (96).—SEMINAR 

A reading and conference course for advanced and honor students. Prerequisite: 
Economics 21-(22). To be given each semester. Two semester hours. 

t Courses indicated may be elected only with written consent of instructor. 

Note: Students who plan to make Economics their major field of study should 
arrange to take Economics 21-(22) as early as possible, preferably in their Sopho¬ 
more year in order to avoid election difficulties later. They should elect Accounting 
29-(30) not later than the Junior year. 

Major Requirements: 30 hours including 29-(30), 21-(22) and 74. 

Minor Requirements: 18 hours including 21-(22). 

EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 
Professors Thompson and McCullough 
Associate Professors James, Graffam, and Finck 
Assistant Professor Wanner and Mr. Shoaf 

The Department of Education offers undergraduate courses leading to 
the Provisional Secondary Teachers’ Certificates. The Department at¬ 
tempts to offer the proper courses for certification in the states of Penn- 
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sylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware. The Department con¬ 
ceives as its dual function the preparation of teachers and the offering 
of certain courses in Education for the completion of the liberal arts 
requirement. A student who plans to teach in the secondary schools 
should have a conference with the Chairman of the Department before 
the sophomore year. 

The courses offered in Psychology are of a general and introductory 
character and are designed to lay the foundation upon which the student 
may build a career in Psychology after graduate study, rather than to pre¬ 
pare for a specific vocation upon graduation from college. 

Education 

21 or (21).—INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION 
This course performs the two-fold function of a general introduction to the field 
of education and a systematic analysis of the basic principles involved in a con¬ 
structive theory of education—aims, values, agencies, the curriculum, organization, 
practice—serviceable to the citizen and the teacher. Text, supplementary lectures, 
assigned readings. Three semester hours. 

31 or (31).—EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
An introductory course in the principles of psychology which relate to the prob¬ 
lems of education, such as those which arise in connection with the curriculum, 
methods of learning and teaching, and classification. Emphasis is laid upon the 
results of scientific study. Open to sophomores, juniors or seniors who plan to 
teach. Prerequisite: Psychology 11-(12). Three semester hours. 

33 or (33).—PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
This course is designed to acquaint the student with the best philosophic and 
scientific data in the solution of problems confronting the classroom teacher, with 
particular reference to the high school. Stress is laid upon the various types of 
learning and teaching, methods of organization and control, and the development 
of an effective classroom technique. Open to juniors and seniors who plan to teach. 
Prerequisite: Education 31 or (31). Three semester hours. 

35 or (35).—HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
Education as a social agency, with a background of the general history of civili¬ 
zation, constitutes the point of view of this course. Three semester hours. 

39 or (39).—CURRICULUM 

The curriculums of junior and senior high schools form the basis of this course, 
with particular attention to the subject-matter of the student’s field of concentra¬ 
tion. The contributions of educational philosophy, psychology, sociology, and his¬ 
tory to a progressive adjustment in academic, cultural, and technical courses of study 
are evaluated, with stress on course construction and revision. Open to juniors or 
seniors who plan to teach. Three semester hours. 

43 or (43).—EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 
An introductory course seeking to interpret the general principles of educational 
measurement, with emphasis on such topics as: significance of the modern test 
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movement; uses and abuses of tests; types of tests and scales; their validity; prin¬ 
ciples of selection and design; techniques of administering and scoring, tabulating 
and interpreting results. Prerequisite: Education 31 or (31) • Two semester hours. 

47 or (47).—SPECIAL METHODS 

Special methods of teaching as applied to the specialized fields for which the 
student is preparing. Whenever possible the course is given by a member of the 
department in which the student has his major. To be elected along with Edu¬ 
cation 33 or (33). Open to juniors. One semester hour. 

51 or (51).—VISUAL AND SENSORY TECHNIQUES 

A study of the visual and sensory techniques currently used in classroom pro¬ 
cedure. One semester hour. 

61-(62).—SUPERVISED PRACTICE TEACHING 
Permission to elect this course must be secured from the head of the department 
and will depend upon scholastic attainment, professional interest in teaching, evi¬ 
dence of a superior teaching personality in the student, and the opportunities avail¬ 
able for this work in the nearby high schools. The College will endeavor to make 
convenient arrangements for the student who meets the requirements for practice 
teaching, but travel involved and hours of work are primarily the responsibility of 
the student. A laboratory fee of $23 is charged for work in this course. Open only 
to approved seniors. Prerequisite: Education 33 or (33) und Education 41 or (47). 
Six semester hours. 

Note: This department does not offer a major or minor in Education. The 
student preparing to teach completes his major and minor in another department 
of the College. 

Psychology 

H-( i2).—BRIEF INTRODUCTION TO GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 

This course is a prerequisite to all other courses offered in psychology. Six 
semester hours. 

15 or (15).—LEARNING 

This course will attempt to examine the theories of learning and to demonstrate 
by experiment the basic principles underlying these theories. It is expected that 
observation and experimentation in this area will contribute to broader aspects of 
psychological theory and will provide a framework for answering many practical 
problems of learning. In alternate years; to be given 1934-33. Three semester 
hours. 

16 or (16).—SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 

This course will attempt to examine the way in which the organism comes into 
contact with and interprets its environments. It is expected that study and experi¬ 
mentation in this area will contribute to broader aspects of psychological theory 
and will provide a framework for the solution of many practical problems in the 
fields of sensation and perception, i.e., reading, color, language, and in its broader 
aspects, social development. In alternate years; to be given 1933-36. Three semes¬ 
ter hours. 
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21-(22).—PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY 
An introductory course in Experimental Psychology, designed to acquaint the 
student with the method of determining the more elementary facts of human be¬ 
havior. Exercises in Sensation, Attention, Perception, Memory, Affection, and 
Motor Processes. Eight hours, counting as four semester hours. 

33 or (33).—PERSONALITY 

A study of the origins and development of personality and of the methods 
used to measure it. The purpose of this course is to enable the student to con¬ 
struct for himself a wholesome view of mental life. It should help one to avoid 
pathological deviations for himself and to recognize such unwholesome condi¬ 
tions when he meets them in other people. Three semester hours. 

41 or (41).—SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

A study of the principles of psychology as they are related to the problems 
of society. The point of attack on these problems is psychological, and the in¬ 
terpretation is in terms of the latest scientific viewpoints in psychology. In 
alternate years; to he given 1954-55 Three semester hours. 

43 or (43).—APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
Lectures and experiments illustrating the applications of psychology to the 
day-to-day situations which accompany human relations in such areas as busi¬ 
ness, industry, and professional pursuits. Three semester hours. 

45 or (45).—CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 

An introduction to the study of the essentials of child life, together with 
the psychological principles involved. Three semester hours. 

47 or (47).—ADOLESCENT PSYCHOLOGY 

Detailed study of the characteristics of adolescence with emphasis on the 
genetic development of the individual and an interpretation of the special prob¬ 
lems of youth in psychological terms. Three semester hours. 

59, (60).—PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASUREMENT 
A review of the psychological measurement movement, together with a study 
of the techniques of test building and analyses of outstanding tests; demonstra¬ 
tions, lecture, and supervised practical experience in the administration and inter¬ 
pretation of individual and group psychological tests. Two or four semester hours. 

61 or (6 1).—SYSTEMATIC PSYCHOLOGY 
An examination of the various viewpoints in psychology. Detailed study 
of psychological terms, methods, and the philosophical implications of the various 
schools of psychology. In alternate years; to be given 1954-55. Three semester 
hours. 

63 or (63).—HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY 
A study of the development of scientific psychology during the last hundred 
years with a survey of the backgrounds in philosophical psychology. The pur¬ 
pose of this course is to acquaint the student with the constantly widening range 
of the experimental and quantitative methods with the emphasis upon the results 
of research as opposed to the progress of psychological theory. In alternate years; 
to be given 1954-55. Three semester hours . 
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65 or (65).—ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 

An introduction to the field of abnormal psychology designed for the ad¬ 
vanced undergraduate. The facts presented are valuable as background for med¬ 
ical students and for those who contemplate social and educational work. Open 
to juniors and seniors who are psychology majors, minors, and pre-medical stu¬ 
dents. In alternate years; to be given 1955-56. Three semester hours. 

Major: 24 semester hours in departmental course work, including Psychology 
11-(12), 21-(22), 61 and 63. 

Minor: 18 semester hours in departmental course work. 


ENGLISH 

Professors Sloane and Ness 

Associate Professors Schecter, Horlacher,* Warlow, 
and Bowden 

Assistant Professor Davis 
Messrs. McGill, Smith, Roper, and Hinkle 

Students who major in English become lawyers, ministers, government 
officials, librarians, bankers, writers and editors, housewives, teachers, and 
businessmen. The reason for this diversity may be that all English courses 
deal with the art of communication—with people, their actions, their 
thoughts, and their words. The department offers studies in reading, 
writing, speaking, and dramatics. The language and literature of the 
Anglo-American tradition are studied historically, by types, and in com¬ 
parison with other arts and literatures. English majors should therefore 
take courses in art, music, philosophy and religion, history, and classical 
and modern foreign languages and literatures; they should acquaint them¬ 
selves with the best that has been thought and said and done in the world. 
In various ways superior students are enabled and encouraged to do ad¬ 
vanced, independent work. 

I- (2) .—ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

A study of the principles of grammar and rhetoric necessary for clear and 
vigorous written English. A weekly theme provides practice in the various kinds 
of expository writing. In the second semester the student is introduced to the 
study of literature. Required of all freshmen; but with the consent of the Chair¬ 
man of the Department and of the Director of Admissions, exceptionally well pre¬ 
pared students may be excused from English 1. This course is a prerequisite to 
all other courses in the department. Six semester hours. 

II- (12).—A SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 

The growth of literary types and values against the background of history, 
from earliest times to the present. Intensive classroom study of the greater Eng- 
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lish poets, prose-writers, and dramatists, especially Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Pope, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, Browning, 
Arnold. This course should be elected in the sophomore year by all students 
contemplating further work in English. Six semester hours. 

15, (16).—THE ENGLISH NOVEL 

The development of the English novel from the late 16th to the early 20th 
century, with emphasis on the major novelists. Collateral readings and reports. 
First semester: Defoe to Thackeray and Trollope. Second semester: The Brontes 
to Conrad, Bennett, and Wells. Two or four semester hours. 

17.—ENGLISH DRAMA 

The development of English drama from the liturgical play to the late 18th 
century comedy of manners. Three semester hours. 

(18).—MODERN DRAMA 

The contemporary theatre, with some attention to the influence of European 
writers since Ibsen upon modern playwriting and stagecraft. Three semester 
hours. 

19, (20).—PLAY PRODUCTION 

First semester: A laboratory course in acting, with a study of the principles 
and theories of acting combined with practical exercises. Second semester: A 
laboratory in technical production, with emphasis on class and individual projects 
in the various aspects of stagecraft. Five or ten hours counting as three or six 
semester hours. 

*23, (24).—ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE 
First semester: The psychology and techniques of persuasive speaking; em¬ 
phasis on the preparation and delivery of persuasive speeches. Second semester: 
The theory of formal debating; emphasis on participation in classroom debates. 
Three or six semester hours. 

25.—ADVANCED COMPOSITION 

An advanced course in the techniques of practical writing. Special attention 
is given to the development of ideas and their critical appraisal through exposi¬ 
tion. Required in the junior year of all students taking the combined College- 
Law School program. Three semester hours. 

33.—PUBLIC SPEAKING 

The theory of and practice in the fundamentals of public speaking. Open 
only to juniors and seniors. Sections limited to 15. Two semester hours. 

35.—THE HISTORY AND STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
The origins and growth of the English language from the earliest times to 
the present. Advanced English grammar. An introduction to semantics. In¬ 
tended for language students and those preparing to teach English. Three 
semester hours. 

37, (38).—WORLD LITERATURE 

Readings from a selected group of literary masterpieces of particular significance 
to Western culture. Lectures by various members of the Faculty. Prerequisite: 
English 11-(12). Three or six semester hours. 
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41- (42) .—SHAKESPEARE 

First semester: Comedies and tragedies. The works of Shakespeare’s ap¬ 
prenticeship and early maturity, with emphasis on Shakespearean stagecraft. 
Second semester: Tragedies and romances. A study of Shakespeare's later work, 
especially Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, Anthony and Cleopatra, The Winters 
Tale, and The Tempest. Open only to juniors and seniors. Six semester hours. 

44.—CHAUCER 

A study of Chaucer and his century, with emphasis on The Canterbury Tales 
and Troilus and Criseyde. Prerequisite: English 11-(12). Three semester hours. 

45-(46).—A SURVEY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Literary trends in America from Puritan times to the present, with emphasis 
on the major 19th and 20th century writers. Prerequisite: English 11-(12). 
Six semester hours. 

49.—REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN WRITERS 

Subject for study in 1953-54: American drama as a reflection of the cultural 
development of the United States. Subject for study in 1954-55: Major Amer¬ 
ican novelists (Hawthorne, Melville, Twain, and James). Subject for study 
in 1955-56: Major American poets (Poe, Emerson, Whitman, and Emily 
Dickinson). Prerequisite: English 45-(46). Three semester hours. 

51.—ADVANCED PUBLIC SPEAKING 
A continuation of English 33, with emphasis on speech composition. Prere¬ 
quisite: English 33. Two semester hours. 

53.(54).—ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE 17TH CENTURY 

First semester: A study of the important poets and prose-writers from the 
age of Donne and Jonson to the Restoration, with outside readings in the litera¬ 
ture of the period. Second semester: A detailed study of the poetry and prose 
of John Milton. Prerequisite: English 11-(12). Six semester hours. 

*57, (58).—ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE 18TH CENTURY 
Representative English writers and tendencies of the neo-classical period. 
First semester: The Augustan period, with emphasis on Dryden, Swift, and 
Pope. Second semester: The age of Johnson. Prerequisite: English 11-(12). 
Alternates with English *61, (62). To be offered 1954-55. Three or six 
semester hours. 

*61, (62).—ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE 19TH CENTURY 
First semester: The major writers of the Romantic period. Second semester: 
The major writers of the Victorian period. Prerequisite: English 11-(12). 
Alternates with English *57, (58). Three or six semester hours. 

67.—TWENTIETH CENTURY FICTION 

The reading of a selected group of present-day novels representative of Eng¬ 
lish, American, and Continental literary trends. Not open to sophomores except 
with permission of the instructor. It is recommended that this course be preceded 
by at least one semester’s study of the English novel. Three semester hours. 
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(70).—TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICAN AND BRITISH POETRY 
Major British and American poets and poetic trends in the 20th century, with 
emphasis on the longer works of such poets as Sandburg, Robinson, Frost, 
Jeffers, Yeats, Eliot, and Auden. Open only to juniors and seniors. Three 
semester hours. 

81, (82).—CREATIVE WRITING 

An examination of the writer’s art and the student’s own composition. Class¬ 
room discussion and individual conferences. Experience with writing and criticiz¬ 
ing various forms of prose, especially short fiction and drama, and some poetry. 
Not open to sophomores except those with a grade of B or better in English 
l-(2). Three or six semester hours. 

91.(92).—LITERARY CRITICISM 

An introduction to the works of the major critics. The course is a seminar 
for discussion of the great critics from Plato to T. S. Eliot. Each student under¬ 
takes a project in original criticism. Open only to students with an accumula¬ 
tive average of 2.75 or better. Prerequisite: English 11-(12). Six semester 
hours. 

*95, (96).—SEMINAR 

Special problems in the study of literature. Individual research projects. 
Open only to seniors majoring in English who have an accumulative average in 
English of 2.75 or better. Required of all students who are studying for depart¬ 
mental honors in English. Three or six semester hours. 

Note: English l-(2) is a prerequisite to all other courses in the department. 
It does not count toward a major or minor. 

Major: 30 semester hours in departmental course work (that is, work beyond 
the Freshman Composition level), including 24 hours in literature courses. Majors 
must elect 11-(12), 41-(42), and at least six hours from the following group: 
44; 45-(46); 53-(54); *57, (58); and *61, (62). Students who hope to receive 
departmental honors must elect *95, (96). 

Minor: 18 semester hours in departmental course work (that is, work beyond 
the Freshman Composition level), including 15 hours in literature courses. Minors 
must elect 11-(12) and at least six hours from the following group: 41-(42); 44; 
45-(46); 53-(54); *57, (58); and *61, (62). 

FINE ARTS 

Associate Professors Flower and Sellers 

History of Art courses are designed to aid students in an appreciation 
of the fine arts, and in seeing each art as a reflection of the humanistic 
ideals of its period in civilization. Art exhibits are held regularly in the 
gallery in Bosler Hall. Visiting artists meet informally from time to time 
with the art classes to discuss professional problems and theory in con¬ 
temporary art. 
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31-(32).—HISTORY OF ART 

A general survey course of both major and minor fields of art. This course 
serves as an introduction to more intensive study in any one field, and endeavors to 
acquaint the student with all phases of the subject. Six semester hours. 

41, (42).—HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE 

A chronological history of architecture with stress laid upon Greek, Roman, 
Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic structure, form and function. The second 
semester, beginning with the Renaissance treats this style through the Baroque 
and Rococco, after which developments of new Nineteenth Century forms are 
studied, leading to contemporary building. Open only to juniors and seniors. 
Alternates with 43 and (44). Three or six semester hours. 

43.—RENAISSANCE PAINTING 

A course in the history and appreciation of painting. A one-semester course, 
the technique and development of this art is studied beginning with the Italian 
Renaissance and terminating with the neo-classicists of the late 18th century. Open 
only to juniors and seniors. To be given 1933-36. Three semester hours. 

(44).—MODERN ART 

A study of the influences on modern art beginning with the Impressionist Move¬ 
ment in painting and continuing to the present. Attention is also given to con¬ 
temporary sculpture. Open only to juniors and seniors. To be given 1933-36. 
Three semester hours. 

45.(46).—AMERICAN ART 

The history of painting, engraving, sculpture and architecture in the United 
States, with particular emphasis on popularization through print-making techniques 
and illustration. Six semester hours. 

GEOLOGY 

Associate Professor Embick 

Although the Department of Geology does not provide a major, its 
course offerings are designed to give a comprehensive view of the prin¬ 
cipal areas of the science of geology and experience in the fundamentals 
of geological investigation. The object of the department is to supple¬ 
ment the scientific training available in the other natural-science curricu- 
lums as well as to provide a well-rounded program for students planning 
to proceed for graduate study in the field or to go directly into positions 
for which geological training is requisite. Through laboratory and field 
activities, the department takes advantage of the unusual geological re¬ 
sources available in the Cumberland valley and contiguous areas. 

11-(12).—PHYSICAL GEOLOGY 

Covers geological principles and external processes, including rock weathering 
and soils, river action and valley development, and glacial effects. Studied with a 
view to their application to the State of Pennsylvania. Internal processes and their 
effects are examined, along with earth movement in mountain building, faulting 
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and folding, and rift valley. Limited to fifty students. Six semester hours; labo - 
ratory two semester hours. 

21 -(22).—HISTORICAL GEOLOGY 

This course places emphasis on the Ordovician, Silurian, and Devonian series 
of strata surrounding Dickinson College, especially in Cumberland and Perry 
counties. The fundamentals of correlation by means of fossil faunas are taught 
by field and laboratory exercise. Six semester hours. 

23.—MINERALOGY 

A course in descriptive mineralogy in which the various mineral groups are 
studied. Minerals of economic importance are stressed. Two semester hours. 

(24) .—MINERALOGY 

A study of minerals with the determination of unknowns by the standard methods. 
The classification of minerals as chemical compounds and as rock builders is the 
chief aim of the course. Two semester hours. 

25 or (26).—INTRODUCTORY PALEONTOLOGY 
This course takes up the chief taxonomic fossil groups with fossils of Penn¬ 
sylvania Paleozoic formations being stressed. The purpose of the course is to 
familiarize the student with the fossil faunas of the State of Pennsylvania that he 
may determine for himself the age of the fossiliferous rocks within the state. 
Counts toward a biology major. Two semester hours each. 

31 or (32).—ECONOMIC GEOLOGY 

This course covers a study of ores and ore deposits, and oil and coal fields 
laigely in Pennsylvania. It is designed to give the student a clear understanding 
of phases of economic and geological mineral resources of the State. Alternates with 
Geology 41, (42). To be given 1955-56. Two or four semester hours. 

4Tor (42).—PROBLEMS IN GEOLOGY 
This course is an application of Historical Geology (21-[22]) and Paleontology 
(26) to scientific problems of strategraphy and faunal succession; a seminar course 
in preparation for practical application in oil fields and general strategraphic 
geology. Two hours lecture and two hours laboratory (counting as one). Three or 
six semester hours. 

Minor: 18 semester hours in departmental work, including Geology 11-(12). 


HISTORY 

Professors Wing and Bell * 

Associate Professors Pflaum and Kellogg 

Assistant Professor Gates and Mr. Davis 

The studies in History are planned to serve three principal purposes: 
to inform the student of the principal events and developments in the 
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past that he may get an understanding of our present world with its 
roots in ages past; to present opportunities to obtain training in the tech¬ 
niques of research such as are used by lawyers, scientists, and workers in 
all advanced fields of study; to supplement the studies in other disci¬ 
plines, such as English and Classical Literature, the Social Studies, and 
the humanities and natural sciences, to the end that a better conception 
is achieved of the relationship of human achievements and that some 
appreciation is attained of the significance of the varied activities of man¬ 
kind. 

11.(12).—SURVEY OF WORLD HISTORY 

The primary objective is to acquaint the student with the principal phases of 
human development in the Ancient and Mediaeval periods. Although the history 
of European civilization is emphasized, some attention is given to significant events 
in the history of the Western Hemisphere and Asia. Economic, social, and cultural 
phases are studied, as well as the political and military. Considerable emphasis is 
given to teaching the proper methods of historical study and investigation, and 
to developing habits of precision in knowledge and of tolerance in judgment. Re¬ 
quired for major or minor. Six semester hours. 

13.—INTRODUCTION TO HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 

After a brief survey of the general principles of geography, cartography, and 
climate, the course is concerned with the physical conditions under which men 
live, and their adjustment and development. This course may be taken by any 
of the students in the college. Two semester hours. 

(14).—HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 

After a brief discussion of the history of geographical discovery and of the de¬ 
velopment of geographical science, the course is concerned with the influences of 
geographical conditions upon historical developments, and the uses which historians 
make of geographical data to interpret historical events and trends. Two semester 
hours. 

17-( 18).—AMERICAN HISTORY: 1492 TO DATE 

The history of European discovery and settlement in the Western Hemisphere 
is followed by an intensive study of the colonial and national periods of the region 
now known as the United States. Only incidental attention is given to the de¬ 
velopment of Canada and Latin America. Required for major or minor in History. 
Six semester hours. 

21, (22).—HELLENIC HISTORY 

A study of the Greek people from 1100 B.C. to the Roman era. Emphasis is 
placed on the development and achievements of the Hellenes in the fifth and fourth 
centuries before Christ. The Aegean World is treated briefly as an introduction to 
the history of the Hellenes. Some attention is also given to the spread of Hellenic 
ideas and their adaptation in the period following the death of Alexander. Alter¬ 
nates with History 23, 24. To be given 1934-33. Three or six semester hours. 
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23, (24).—ROMAN HISTORY 

A study of the development of the Roman people from 1100 B.C. to 400 A.D. 
The history of the period from 200 B.C. to 200 A.D. is emphasized. Attention is 
given not only to the military and political developments of the Roman Empire 
but also to the characteristic products of Roman civilization. Alternates with His¬ 
tory 21, (22). To he given 1955-56. Three or six semester hours. 

39.—UNITED STATES HISTORY: 1789 TO DATE 
A brief course for those who do not enroll in History 17-(18). Emphasis is 
placed on the major political and economic events and movements. Open to juniors 
and seniors. Three semester hours. 

43.—ENGLISH HISTORY: 55 B.C. TO 1660 A.D. 

A study of the contributions to England by the Romans, Saxons, and Nor¬ 
mans. Emphasis is placed on the foundations of national unity and the forma¬ 
tions of a united English nation. Attention is given to the cultural, social, and 
economic phases of the period. Three semester hours. 

(46).—ENGLISH HISTORY: 1660 TO DATE 
Emphasis is placed on the expansion of England and the motives for the ac¬ 
quisition of the British Empire. Attention is given to the study of the English 
side of the American Revolution, the Industrial Revolution, the reform move¬ 
ments in England, and the growth of democracy. Three semester hours. 

47.—AMERICAN COLONIAL HISTORY 
A survey of English America from 1607 to 1789. The course covers the 
discoveries and settlements by the English in the 16th and 17th centuries, the 
growing maturity of the colonies in the 18th century, the problems of imperial 
control after 1763, and the emergence of a national character in the period of 
the American Revolution. Open to juniors and seniors. Three semester hours. 

(48).—HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
The political, economic, and social development of the Commonwealth from 
the first settlements by the Swedes to the present time. Special emphasis is 
placed on the Quaker background and the Holy Experiment, the racial elements 
in colonial Pennsylvania, and the cultural pre-eminence of Philadelphia in the 
18th century, the westward movement, the industrialization of the state, and the 
dominance of the Republican Party. Open to juniors and seniors. Three semester 
hours. 

49.—AMERICAN CULTURAL HISTORY 
An intensive study of American cultural achievements, including arts, letters, 
sciences. In 1952-53 the period discussed was the Age of the Enlightenment, 
especially the interrelations of the American, English, and Continental cultural 
centers. Open to juniors and seniors. Three semester hours. 

55.—RECENT AMERICAN HISTORY: 1900 TO DATE 
After a brief review of the history of the United States in the period between 
the Spanish-American War and World War I, the work of the course is devoted 
to an analysis of the development of the American nation in the more recent 
period. Emphasis is given to economic and social developments as well as to 
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political and military. Some attention is paid to cultural, scientific, and religious 
trends. Open to juniors and seniors. Three semester hours. 

(56).—HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICA 
The principal topics included are: exploration and colonization of the New 
World by the Spanish and Portuguese, administrative policies, wars of inde¬ 
pendence, history of the Latin Nations in the Western Hemisphere during the 
nineteenth century, establishment of the Pan-American Union, relations of Latin 
America with the United States and with Europe. Three semester hours. 

57.—HISTORY OF THOUGHT IN ANCIENT AND MEDIAEVAL TIMES 
This course deals with intellectual history. It includes: primitive ideas of 
thinking, science, and magic among the oriental peoples; the development of 
classical civilization; evolution of scientific ideas from the time of Aristotle to 
that of Marcus Aurelius; rise of new ideas under the influence of the Roman 
Empire, the Germanic peoples, and the Christian Church; the achievements in 
science and thought among the Saracens and the other peoples of Asia; and the 
trend in the late Middle Ages toward freedom of thinking. Prerequisite: a 
course in World History or an Experimental Natural Science. Open to juniors 
and seniors. To be given 1954-55. Two semester hours. 

(58).—HISTORY OF SCIENCE IN MODERN TIMES 
Three main objectives are considered: the increasing scientific information; 
the development of scientific principles and interpretation; the correlation of 
scientific ideas with the life of the general population. Prerequisite: A course in 
World History or an Experimental Natural Science. Open to juniors and seniors. 
To be given 1954-55. Two semester hours. 

61, (62).—MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
The work of the first semester covers the period 1500-1815; it includes the 
later phases of the Renaissance, the widening interests of Europeans in science 
and discovery, the break with authority in the Protestant Reformation and in 
the economic, social, and political revolutions of the eighteenth century. The 
work of the second semester covers the period 1815-1914; it includes the national 
movements and the economic, social, and cultural developments both in Europe 
and in the area of European imperial systems. It continues the study of His¬ 
tory 11-(12) and is continued in History 75. Three or six semester hours. 

71.—FRENCH REVOLUTION AND NAPOLEON: 1789-1815 
This course is intended to interpret the French Revolution in its national and 
European setting, to present the principal events of the period and of the Napo¬ 
leonic Era, and to analyze the significance of the European adjustments in the 
Congress of Vienna. Open to juniors and seniors. Alternates with History 73. 
To be given 1954-55. Three semester hours. 

73.—HISTORY OF RUSSIA AND ITS NEIGHBORS 

The work of the course is devoted to the history of the Slavic peoples of 
Eastern and Central Europe and their neighbors, in the period 400-1894 A.D. 
Open to juniors and seniors. Alternates with History 71. To be given 1955-56. 
Three semester hours. 
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(74).—HISTORY OF RUSSIA AND ITS NEIGHBORS 
The work of the semester is devoted to the history of the Slavic peoples of 
Central and Eastern Europe and their neighbors, in the period 1894-1952. Special 
attention is directed to the study of the history and institutions of the Soviet 
Union. Open to juniors and seniors. Three semester hours. 

75, (76).—WORLD WAR II 

The work of the first semester is devoted mainly to the European phases of 
the war. A careful study is made of the history of Europe from the outbreak 
of World War I to December, 1941, of the efforts that were made to insure 
peace, and of the problems and trends that led to the Second World War. The 
work of the second semester continues the study of World War II with special 
emphasis on the participation of the United States and Japan to the surrender 
of both Germany and Japan in 1945. The history of the Americas and of the 
Middle and Far East from 1914 to the present time is studied in some detail, 
together with the earlier history and conditions that made the conflict inevitable. 
A special study is made of the efforts and methods to insure a just and durable 
peace. Open to juniors and seniors. Three or six semester hours. 

81.—DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES: 1778 TO DATE 
A study of the diplomacy of the American Revolution and of the leading 
American treaties and conventions to which the United States has been a party. 
The main emphasis is placed on geography and map studies, and the manner in 
which the United States has expanded. Some study is made of biography. To be 
given in 1955-56. Three semester hours. 

(82).—SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES: 1790-1840 
From diaries and journals of travel. The main topics taken up are religion, 
education, roads and inns, amusements, towns and cities, health, food and diet. 
Open to juniors and seniors. To be given in 1955-56. Two semester hours. 

83.—HISTORY OF THE NEAR EAST 

After a survey of the history of Southeastern Europe and of Southern and 
Southwestern Asia in the period from 395 to 1500, special attention is given to 
the relations of the Ottoman Empire and other peoples of the Moslem world to 
the European powers in the modern era. Open to sophomores, juniors, and seniors. 
Alternates with History 85. To be given 1954-55. Two semester hours. 

(84).—HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN INDIA 
After a survey of the Hindu and Moslem periods of Indian History preceding 
the British conquests, the work of the course is concerned principally with the 
history of India and its relations with the British Empire in the past 200 years. 
Attention is given to the part India took in the two World-Wars and to the prob¬ 
lems of the post war era. Open to sophomores, juniors, and seniors. Alternates 
with History (86). To be given 1954-55. Two semester hours. 

85, (86).—HISTORY OF THE FAR EAST 

In the first semester a study is made of the origins and historical develop¬ 
ment of the peoples of Eastern Asia and of the Southwestern Pacific from earliest 
times to the moment that they were drawn into the sphere of European and 
American interests. Attention is given to social, cultural, and religious trends, as 
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well as to the narrative of events. The second semester is devoted to the history 
of the Far East in the past one hundred and twenty-five years and to the prob¬ 
lems of this region in relation to the rest of the world. Open to juniors and 
seniors. Alternates with History 83, (84). To begiven 1933-36. Two or four 
semester hours. 

87.—AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 

A study of the process by which the American Federal Constitution was 
founded and a narrative account of its historical development with emphasis 
on the forces that brought about changes and on the evolving interpretations of the 
constitution by the courts. Open to juniors and seniors. To be given 1933-36. 
Three semester hours. 

(88).—AMERICAN HISTORY IN THE CIVIL WAR PERIOD 

A study of the middle period of American History from 1840 to 1880 with 
special reference to the Civil War. Open to juniors and seniors. Three semester 
hours. 

*91, (92).—HISTORY SEMINAR 

The work of the first semester is devoted to instruction in the technique of 
historical research and forms an introduction to graduate studies. This may be 
taken separately. The work of the second semester is devoted to special problems. 
The course is open to approved Seniors. Two or four semester hours. 

Major: 30 semester hours, including History 11-(12), 17-(18), 61, 62, 75, 
and (76). 

Minor: 18 semester hours, including History 11-(12) and 17-(18). 

LAW 

The pre-legal student may adopt a combined College-Law program in associa¬ 
tion with the Dickinson School of Law. A detailed description of this program 
appears on page 49. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor Ayres 

Associate Professors Kuebler and Nelson * 

Assistant Professor Hammett 

Mathematics is generally regarded as one of the best preparations for 
those professions which require accuracy and precise reasoning. Calculus 
and Statistics are basic for serious advanced work in Economics, Psy¬ 
chology, Sociology, and the Biological Sciences; Calculus and Differen¬ 
tial Equations are basic for advanced work in the Physical Sciences. A 
major in Mathematics may use his knowledge in engineering, in actuarial 
work, in civil service employment of various kinds, in industrial and 
business positions, in statistical work, and in teaching mathematics in the 
secondary schools and colleges. 


* Leave of absence 1953-54. 
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3 -(4).—INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS 
A course combining algebra, trigonometry, and analytical geometry. Designed 
for students who will continue in mathematics. Ten semester hours. 

9- (10 ) .—GENERAL MATHEMATICS 

A study of linear, quadratic, power, exponential, logarithmic, and trigonometric 
functions; simple and compound interest; empirical equations; elements of statistics. 
Designed primarily as a terminal course. Six semester hours. 

21 -( 22 ).—CALCULUS I, II 

The standard formulas of differentiation and integration with applications. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 3- (4). Six semester hours. 

23-(24).—STATISTICS 

Introduction to standard methods of statistical analysis: measure of central 
tendency and dispersion, proportions, estimation and testing hypotheses, regres¬ 
sion and correlation, chi-square tests, analysis of variance, index numbers and 
time series. Not open to freshmen. Six semester hours. 

31 .—CALCULUS III 

A continuation of Mathematics 21 -( 22 ): improper integrals, series, partial 
differentiation, double and triple integrals with applications. Three semester hours. 

( 32 ) .—DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 

A study of ordinary differential equations of the first and second orders, and 
linear equations of higher orders with applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
21-(22). Three semester hours. 

41.—ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF SPACE 

A study of the plane and the quadric surfaces. Prerequisites: Mathematics 
21-(22). Three semester hours. 

51.—PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY 

A synthetic treatment of projection, section, perspectivities, projectivities, in¬ 
volutions, point and line conics. Open to juniors and seniors with credit in 
Mathematics 3-(4). To be given 1934-33. Three semester hours. 

(52).—INTRODUCTION TO MODERN ALGEBRA 
A continuation of Mathematics 3 -(4), with attention to the modern theories 
of algebra. Open to juniors and seniors. To be given 1934-33. Three semester 
hours. 

(54).—THEORY OF EQUATIONS 

A continuation of Mathematics 3 -(4), with particular attention to the solu¬ 
tion of equations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 21-(22). To be offered 1933-34. 
Three semester hours. 

Note: The mathematics requirement for the degree of Bachelor of Science may 
be satisfied by Mathematics 3 -(4), or Mathematics 9 -( 10 ). 

Major: 24 semester hours, including Mathematics 31 and (32), from courses 
numbered above 10 . 

Minor: 12 semester hours from courses numbered above 10. 
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MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 

PMS&T: Lieutenant Colonel Daniel W. Rachal 

Asst. PMS&Ts: Captain William C. Kennedy and 
Captain Harverd L. Nevenzel 

Enlisted Instructors: Master Sergeants Street, Jordan, Eurich; 
Sergeant First Class Baynes 


i-(2).—MILITARY SCIENCE I 

Organization of the Army and ROTC; American military history; individual 
weapons and marksmanship; school of the soldier. *Tu>o hours per semester. 

10-(11).—MILITARY SCIENCE II 

Crew-served weapons; map reading and aerial photography; school of the 
soldier. *Two hours per semester. 

20-(21).—MILITARY SCIENCE III 

Small unit tactics and communication; organization, functions, and missions 
of the arms and services; military teaching methods (first aid and military sani¬ 
tation; marksmanship); leadership; school of the soldier and exercise of com¬ 
mand. *Three hours per semester. 


30. (3i).—MILITARY SCIENCE IV 

Logistics (supply and evacuation, troop movements, motor transportation); 
operations (command and staff, estimate of the situation and combat orders, 
the military team, training management); personnel management (military ad¬ 
ministration, military justice); service orientation (role of the United States in 
world affairs and the present world situation, leadership, officer indoctrination), 
exercise of command. *Three hours per semester. 


Enrollees successfully completing MS III will attend camp for six weeks under 
direct Army supervision during the summer between the junior and senior years. 
(For additional information on ROTC, see page 51.) 


* In addition to an average of two hours of classroom work per week for MS s ■ ' 

and an average of four hours for MS III and MS IV, students enrolled in the M «... 

Program will be expected to participate in such outside drill exercises as are presc i 
will average two hours per week for all classes. 


MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
Professors Grimm, Taintor, and Sandels 
Associate Professors Weigel, Maurino, Kennedy, and Kirk 
Assistant Professors Ramos and Trease 

The courses in Modern Languages are designed to provide a well- 
balanced training in the language and literature for those who elect a 
major or minor in the Department. Those who do not wish to meet 
the requirements for a major or minor may elect any courses for which 
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they have the prerequisites as stated in the description of the courses. 
Work in the Language Laboratory is required for the 31,(32) and 
41,(42) courses, and is strongly recommended for the other courses. 

French 

I - (2 ) .—ELEMENTARY FRENCH 

Thorough drill in grammar. Special attention given to pronunciation and oral 
work. Composition. Readings of increasing difficulty. Eight semester hours. 

II - (12) .—INTERMEDIATE FRENCH 

Grammar review. Reading and composition. Emphasis on oral work. Prerequi¬ 
site:. French l-(2), or the equivalent. Eight semester hours. 

13 or (14).—READING COURSE 

Required of all students who have failed to pass the Modern Language Reading 
Examination in French. No credit. 

31, (32).—FRENCH CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION 
The chief aim of this course is to teach the student to speak and understand the 
language. Pronunciation is taught and corrected by phonetic transcription. Gram¬ 
mar review and composition. Course conducted partly in French. Prerequisite: 
French 12, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. Three or six semester 
hours. 

33, (34).—SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE 
Rapid reading of masterpieces of French literature. Prerequisite: French 12, 
or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. Three or six semester hours. 

41, (42).—ADVANCED FRENCH CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION 
A continuation of French 31, (32). Course conducted in French. Prerequisite: 
French 32, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. Three or six semester 
hours. 

51, (52).—FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
Reading and discussion of representative works of the important writers of the 
century. Collateral readings and reports. Prerequisite: French 34, or the equiva¬ 
lent, with a grade of at least C. To be offered 1955-56. Three or six semester 
hours. 

53, (54).—FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
Reading and discussion of representative works of the important writers of the 
century. Collateral readings and reports. Prerequisite: French 34, or the equiva¬ 
lent, with a grade of at least C. Three or six semester hours. 

55, (56).—FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Reading and discussion of representative works of the important writers of the 
century. Collateral readings and reports. Prerequisite: French 34, or the equiva¬ 
lent, with a grade of at least C. Three or six semester hours. 
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5 7> (58).—FRENCH LITERATURE FROM 1900 TO THE PRESENT 

Reading and discussion of representative works of the important writers of the 
period. Collateral readings and reports. Prerequisite: Prench 34, or the equiva¬ 
lent, with a grade of at least C. To be offered 1953-36. Three or six semester 
hours. 

To elect a major or minor, a student must have attained an accumulative average 
of at least 2.00 in all French courses taken in college. 

Major: French 11-(12), 31, (32), 33, (34), 41, (42), and six additional hours 
chosen from courses numbered above 50. 

Minor: French 11 -(12), 31, (32), and 33, (34). 

German 


1- ( 2 ).—ELEMENTARY GERMAN 

Study of the fundamentals of German grammar. Reading of short stories and 
poetry of increasing difficulty. Emphasis on oral expression. Eight semester hours. 

n-(12).—INTERMEDIATE GERMAN 

Review of the fundamental principles of grammar. Intensive reading of prose 
and poetry of increasing difficulty, with emphasis on vocabulary building. Oral 
practice based on material read. Prerequisite: German l-(2), or the equivalent. 
Eight semester hours. 

13 or ( 14 ).—READING COURSE 

Required of all students who have failed to pass the Modern Language Reading 
Examination in German. No credit. 

21 -( 22 ).—SCIENTIFIC GERMAN 

A course designed for students majoring in the sciences. Introduction to scien¬ 
tific and technical literature, with drill in sentence structure and word composition. 
Readings from scientific texts and journals. Prerequisite: German 11-(12). Stx 
semester hours. 

31 ? ( 32 )._GERMAN CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION 

Training in speaking and writing of everyday German. Intensive review of gram¬ 
mar; course partly conducted in German. Prerequisite: German 12, or the equiva¬ 
lent, with a grade of at least C. Three or six semester hours. 

33 ? ( 34 )._SURVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE 

An introduction to German literature presenting its development from the earliest 
period to the present time. Lectures on readings from representative works. Pre¬ 
requisite: German 12, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. Three or six 
semester hours. 

41, (42).—ADVANCED GERMAN CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION 
A continuation of German 31, ( 32 ). Course conducted in German. Prerequisite: 
German 32, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. Three or six semester 
hours. 
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61, (62).—GOETHE AND SCHILLER 
Reading in Goethe’s poems and major prose works during the fall session. The 
spring session is devoted to Schiller’s ballards, dramas and prose writings. Pre¬ 
requisite: German 34, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. Three or six 
semseter hours . 

65.—THE GERMAN LYRIC 

A survey of German lyric poetry from its origins to the present. Reading and 
discussion of representative authors. Prerequisite: German 34, or the equivalent, 
with a grade of at least C. To be offered 1955-56. Three semester hours. 

(66).—THE GERMAN DRAMA 

The development of the German drama from the mediaeval mystery plays to the 
dramatic productions of modern times. Reading and interpretation of representa¬ 
tive dramas. Prerequisite: German 34, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. 
To be offered 1955-56. Three semester hours. 

67.—THE GERMAN SHORT STORY 

The development of the Novelle from Goethe to Thomas Mann, with special 
emphasis on the authors of Romanticism, Poetic Realism, and modern literary move¬ 
ments. Reading and discussion of representative Novellen. Prerequisite: German 
34, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. To be offered 1956-57. Three 
semester hours. 

(72).—HISTORY OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 
A study of the various periods of the language, with special emphasis on the 
development of forms and meanings and the influence of individual men and his¬ 
torical circumstances. Prerequisite: German 12, or the equivalent, with a grade of 
at least C. To be offered 1956-57. Three semester hours. 

To elect a major or minor, a student must have attained an accumulative average 
of at least 2.00 in all German courses taken in college. 

Major: German 11-(12), 31, (32), 33, (34), 41, (42), and six additional hours 
chosen from courses numbered above 50. 

Minor: German 11-(12), 31, (32), and 33, (34). 

Spanish 

I- (2).—ELEMENTARY SPANISH 

Thorough drill in grammar. Special attention given to pronunciation and oral 
work. Composition. Readings of increasing difficulty. Eight semester hours. 

II- (12).—INTERMEDIATE SPANISH 

Grammar review. Reading and composition. Emphasis on oral work. Prerequi¬ 
site: Spanish l-(2), or the equivalent. Eight semester hours. 

13 or (14).—READING COURSE 

Required of all students who have failed to pass the Modern Language Reading 
Examination in Spanish. No credit. 

31, (32).—SPANISH CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION 
The chief aim of this course is to teach the student to speak and understand the 
language. Pronunciation is taught and corrected by phonetic transcription. Gram- 
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mar review and composition. Course conducted partly in Spanish. Prerequisite. 
Spanish 12, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. Three or six semester 
hours. 

33 , ( 34 ).—SURVEY OF SPANISH LITERATURE 

Rapid reading of masterpieces of Spanish literature. Prerequisite: Spanish 12, or 
the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. Three or six semester hours. 

41, (42).—ADVANCED SPANISH CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION 
A continuation of Spanish 31, ( 32 ). Course conducted in Spanish. Prerequisite: 
Spanish 32, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. Three or six semester 
hours. 

51 , (52).—SPANISH LITERATURE OF THE GOLDEN AGE 

Reading and discussion of representative works of the important writers of the 
Golden Age. Collateral readings and reports. Prerequisite: Spanish 34, or the 
equivalent, with a grade of at least C. Three or six semester hours. 

55 , ( 56 ).—SPANISH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Reading and discussion of representative works of the important writers of the 
century. Collateral readings and reports. Prerequisite: Spanish 34, or the equiva¬ 
lent,, with a grade of at least C. Three or six semester hours. 

57j (58).—SPANISH LITERATURE FROM 1900 TO THE PRESENT 

Reading and discussion of representative works of the important writers of the 
period. Collateral readings and reports. Prerequisite: Spanish 34, or the equiva¬ 
lent, with a grade of at least C. To be offered 1933-36. Three or six semester 
hours. 

71 , ( 7 2 ).—SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE 

A course designed to give the student a survey of Spanish-American literature 
and civilization and an introduction to some of the more important authors from 
the colonial period to the present. Prerequisite: Spanish 34, or the equivalent, 
with a grade of at least C. To be offered 1933-36. Three or six semester hours. 

To elect a major or minor, a student must have attained an accumulative aver¬ 
age of at least 2.00 in all Spanish courses taken in college. 

Major: Spanish U-( 12 ), 31, ( 32 ), 33, (34), 41, (42), and six additional hours 
chosen from courses mentioned above 50. 

Minor: Spanish 11 -( 12 ), 31, (32), and 33, (34). 

MUSIC 

Associate Professor Schecter 

41.—THE APPRECIATION OF MUSIC 

Includes a study of the growth of music and an analysis of its forms. Previous 
training in music is not necssary. Two semester hours. 

(42).—THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 

Includes a study of eleven great composers. Previous training in music is not 
necessary. Two semester hours. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
Professor Gould 
Visiting Professor Wildman 
Associate Professor James 
Assistant Professor Robb * 

Courses offered in this department are designed to help students gain 
a comprehensive view of life and the universe, think constructively about 
the central problems of life, and acquire an appreciative awareness of 
vital expressions of religion. 

11 or (12).—INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
A course which surveys the important periods of philosophy with special atten¬ 
tion being given to the influences of the physical and social sciences and to the 
relationship between philosophy and religion. Some of the problems studied are 
the nature of reality, the sources of knowledge, the interpretation of nature, and 
the great ends of life. Three semester hours . 

15 or (16).—INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE 
A survey course which aims to assist the student in a scholarly approach to the 
Bible, the use of commentaries and related material, interpretation of texts, ques¬ 
tions of authorship, history, validity, and religious values. The course centers in 
the Old Testament in its historical and literary setting, with special reference to its 
ethical and spiritual content. Three semester hours. 

19.—THE HEBREW PROPHETS 

A study of the origin and development of the prophetic movement in Israel; the 
historical background of each prophet; the prophetic criticism of life; the central 
ideas of each prophet; the relevance and significance of the prophets for the life 
of today. Prerequisite: Philosophy 15 or (16). Three semester hours. 

21.—THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
The course centers in the religious and ethical insights of Jesus in their historical 
setting and in their contemporary relevance. A critical study of the Gospels is made 
and selected biographies of Jesus are read. Three semester hours. 

23, (24).—HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 
A study of the ideological development of Christianity from its beginning to the 
present. Special emphasis is placed upon the philosophic influences of the various 
periods as they relate to the unfolding of Christian concepts. Not to be given 
1954-55. Three or six semester hours. 

27.—PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 

An examination of the mental processes involved in religious experience. Special 
attention is given to the nature of religion, religious attitudes of childhood and 
adolescence, conversion, worship, prayer, mysticism, the sense of sin and forgive¬ 
ness, and belief in God and immortality. Three semester hours. 


♦ On leave of absence. 
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(28).—HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 

A study of the origin and growth of religion, including an examination of primi¬ 
tive religion, followed by an outline study of the great religions of the world. 
Special emphasis is given the principal living religions. Three semester hours. 

31 .—ETHICS 

A study of the beginnings and growth of morality, the theories of moral life, 
and the application of these theories in the world of action. Discussion of specific 
problems arising in everyday life of the individual and group in a democracy. 
Three semester hours. 

( 32 ).—LOGIC 

A study of the principles and conditions of correct thinking. A careful exami- 
nation is made of the nature of proof and the detection of fallacies. The laws of 
correct reasoning, deductive and inductive, are applied to thinking in everyday life. 
In the latter part of the course the methods of scientific investigation receive special 
attention. Three semester hours. 

33 ; ( 34 )._PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE OF THE ORIENT 

The Oriental outlook on life contrasted with the Occidental. The first semester 
is devoted to a study of the cultural background, philosophy, and life of the people 
of India and Malaysia. During the second semester similar attention is given to 
China and Japan. Two or four semester hours. 

( 36 ).—AESTHETICS 

A study of the more significant classical and modern approaches to the philosophy 
of art with particular reference to their intellectual and psychological backgrounds. 
Not to he given 1954-55. Three semester hours. 

(40).—PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 

The application of the philosophic method to the problem of God, human per¬ 
sonality, immortality, etc. Religion is studied and evaluated in terms of its affinity 
with the whole of life experience. Not to be given 1954-55. Three semester hours. 

41.—ANCIENT AND MEDIAEVAL PHILOSOPHY 

The successive philosophical systems from the Greeks down to the fall °f Con¬ 
stantinople. Emphasis is placed on direct acquaintance with the writings of the 
various authors and on their permanent contributions to Western culture. Prerequi¬ 
site: Philosophy 11 or (12). Three semester hours. 

(42).—MODERN PHILOSOPHY 

A study of the development of philosophy from 1453 to the present time^ Special 
emphasis is placed on the works of Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume, and Kant. Prerequisite: Philosophy 11 or (12). Three semester hours. 

(48).—CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY 

An intensive study of the philosophies of William James, A. N. Whitehead, 
John Dewey, George Santayana, and Henri Bergson. Prerequisite: Philosophy 11 
or (12). Not to be given 1954-55. Three semester hours. 

51.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLATO 

A study of Plato’s philosophic system with special emphasis on his metaphysics, 
epistemology, and political views. While the Republic is used as the basic source. 
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other dialogues are also studied in the course. Prerequisite: Philosophy 11 or (12). 
Not to be given 1954-55- Three semester hours. 

53.—AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 

Down to Contemporary Philosophy. A consideration of characteristic points of 
view regarding three major problems: the philosophy of culture, the philosophy of 
science, and the philosophy of religion. Prerequisite: Philosophy 11 or (12). Not 
to be given 1954-55. Three semester hours. 

95, ( 96 ).—SEMINAR 

Open to advanced students, especially those majoring in philosophy. With per¬ 
mission of the Chairman of the Department. One or two semester hours. 

Note: Courses in Bible do not count toward a Major or Minor. 

Major: 24 semester hours, including Philosophy 11 or (12), 31, (32), 41, 
and (42). 

Minor: 15 semester hours, including Philosophy 11 or (12), 41, and (42). 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Associate Professor Ransom 
Assistant Professor Steckbeck 
Mr. Lauro, Miss Wagner and Mr. Bush 

Physical education is required of all men and women. This work is scheduled 
in the freshman and sophomore years, two hours per week, and earns one credit 
for each of four semesters. In the case of a transfer student, proof of satisfactory 
completion of the equivalent must be presented to the head of the department. 
Four credits are required for graduation. 

The work is under the supervision of the Chairman of the Department of Physi¬ 
cal Education. The work is composed of instruction and practice in team and indi¬ 
vidual sports. The sports are of a nature that will have a definite carry-over value. 
Golf, tennis, badminton, handball, archery, etc., comprise the individual group. 
Touch football, speedball, basketball, softball, baseball, etc., comprise the team 
group. A student has one period of individual and one period of team activities 
per week. 

Those students recommended by their physician not to take part in active physical 
education classes are assigned to the ‘’Sports Appreciation” classes where techniques, 
rules, history, etc., of the activities are taught. 

PHYSICS 
Professor Parlin 
Associate Professor Smith 

The Department of Physics provides, through its introductory course, 
basic training in a laboratory science for students pursuing a general lib¬ 
eral arts program and, through its advanced courses, specialized study for 
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those seeking a concentrated curriculum in physical science. The objective 
of the department is to impart a knowledge of the facts and skills which 
constitute the recognized limits of college physics and, at the same time, 
to give training in analytical and quantitative reasoning. 

11-(12).—ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 

An introduction to the study of the physical sciences, including mechanics, heat, 
sound, light, and electricity. Lecture-demonstration and recitation, six hours; labo¬ 
ratory! four hours. Prerequisite: Trigonometry. Eight semester hours. 

21 .—METEOROLOGY 

A study of the principles under which the various changes in the atmosphere 
exist and operate. Lecture and recitation. Two semester hours. 

(22).—ASTRONOMY 

A study of heavenly bodies, constellations, time, celestial navigation, and astro¬ 
physics. Lecture and recitation. Two semester hours. 

2 3L.—DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY 

A study of the fundamentals of descriptive geometry, including reference sys¬ 
tems, representation of point, line, and plane. A study of the various surfaces and 
solids, their sections, developments, and intersections. Six hours drawing. Pre¬ 
requisite: Plane Geometry. Three semester hours. 

(24L).—MECHANICAL DRAWING 

Theory and practice of mechanical drawing, leading to business, engineering, and 
machine design. Six hours drawing. Prerequisite: Plane Geometry. Three semester 
hours. 

25.—ANALYTICAL MECHANICS (STATICS) 

A study of balanced and unbalanced forces and their effect on matter. Lecture- 
demonstration and recitation. Prerequisite: Physics U-(12) and Mathematics 21- 
(22). In alternate years; to be given 1955-56. Three semester hours. 

(26).—ANALYTICAL MECHANICS (DYNAMICS) 

Motion of a particle, kinetics of a particle, work and energy, impulse and mo¬ 
mentum, vibrations and moments of inertia. Lecture-demonstration and recitation. 
Prerequisite: Physics 11-(12), Mathematics 21-(22) and Physics 25. In alternate 
years; to be given 1955-56. Three semester hours 

31-(32).—ELECTRICITY 

A study of direct and alternating current, including high frequency A.C. and 
radio. Lecture, demonstration, and recitation. Prerequisite: Physics 11-(12). Six 
semester hours. 

33. —ATOMIC PHYSICS 

A study of the particles of modern physics and the methods of their acceleration; 
measurement of nuclear radiation; natural and induced radioactivity; cosmic rays. 
Lecture and recitation. Prerequisite: Physics 11-(12). In alternative years; to be 
given 1934-53. Two semester hours. 
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( 34L) .—ELECTRONICS 

Electron emission, electron control, thermionic vacuum tubes, photosensitive tubes, 
radio, and television. One hour lecture and two hours laboratory. Prerequisite: 
Physics 11-(12). In alternate years; to be given 1934-55. Two semester hours. 

43.(44).—GEOMETRICAL AND PHYSICAL OPTICS 

A study of the fundamental principles underlying optical phenomena, including 
various optical systems and their application to optical instruments. Lecture-demon¬ 
stration and recitation. Prerequisite: Physics 11-(12), and Mathematics 21-(22). 
Six semester hours. 

51.—THEORETICAL PHYSICS 

The statics and dynamics of a rigid body, including vibratory motion. Lecture 
and recitation. Prerequisite: Physics 11-(12), and Mathematics 21-(22). Three 
semester hours. 

(54).—SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN THEORETICAL PHYSICS 
Prerequisite: Physics 51. One semester hour. 

Major: 30 hours, including Physics 11-(12), 31-(32), 43-(44), and 51. Mathe¬ 
matics 31 and 32, may be included. 

Minor: 18 hours, including Physics 11-(12). 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Professor Tayler 
Associate Professor Flower 
Assistant Professor Flaherty and Dr. Dietze 

The Department of Political Science aims to give students an under¬ 
standing of the political and administrative problems of government and 
the responsibilities of citizenship. The approaches are both theoretical 
and practical; the areas are local, national and international. The two 
areas offered for concentration are Government and International Affairs. 
A number of students with majors and minors in political science enter 
fields of law, government and international organizations. Whether or 
not these courses, oriented into a liberal arts curriculum, are to be used as 
specialized training, the emphasis in all the courses offered by the depart¬ 
ment is upon the fundamental principles underlying enlightened citizen¬ 
ship. 

11, 12.—AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 

Description of structure and operation of the American system of government. 
Comparison of Federal and State governments. Given each semester. Basic course 
for Political Science majors. Three or six semester hours. 
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33 ._MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 

The organization and functions of municipal government; recent remedial move¬ 
ments. Taxation; property assessment; police and fire administration; planning 
and zoning; fiscal procedures; local ownership of utilities. Prerequisite: Political 
Science 11 and 12. Three semester hours. 

35.—PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Growth of public administration; major problems and trends; types of admin¬ 
istrative functions and organizations; foundations of administrative law; forms of 
administrative action; the problem of responsibility; fiscal and personal adminis¬ 
tration. Three semester hours. 

( 36 ).—COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 

A survey and comparative analysis of the constitutional development, organiza¬ 
tion and structure of government of the major European countries. Prerequisite: 
Political Science 11. Three semester hours. 

37 —INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

An examination of the basic factors affecting relations between states, such as 
economic, geographic and demographic; the evolution of international relations 
and the place of power politics in the modern world. Three semester hours. 

(40).—PROBLEMS OF STATE GOVERNMENT 
Study of Pennsylvania State Legislature while in session, focusing attention on 
interest-group representation and legislative procedures. Study also of judicial and 
state administration. Prerequisite: Political Science 11, 12. To be given in 1954-55. 
Three semester hours. 

41.—AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT 

The development of political ideas in America stressing foreign influences on early 
Colonial thought and those which were indigenous to the growth of American 
Democracy. Colonial political ideas, the development of the Constitution, the Fed¬ 
eralist Papers, State Rights philosophy vs. centralized government and contemporary 
interpretations are studied. Prerequisites: Political Science 11 and History 17-(18) 
desirable. In alternate years; to be given 1954-55. Three semester hours. 

(44)._INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

A treatment of the organizations through which states have dealt with their 
common problems in the past; the League of Nations, World Court, International 
Labor Organization with emphasis on the organization of the post-war world; the 
United Nations and specialized agencies. Three semester hours. 

45 , ( 46 ).—CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 

Analysis of leading Supreme Court interpretations of the Constitution. Emphasis 
on concepts of judicial review; separation of powers; federalism; interstate com¬ 
merce- obligation of contracts; due process; equal protection of the laws; political 
and religious liberty. Introduction to legal research. Three or six semester hours. 

(48)._FAR EASTERN GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS 

The political systems of China and Japan are considered. Major emphasis is put 
upon the rise and destruction of totalitarianism in Japan, upon revolution in China, 
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and upon the problems arising from the political, economic and social reconstruction 
of the Far East. (The role of United States of America, British, and Russian inter¬ 
ests and policies in the Far East are examined.) In alternate years; to be given in 

1954- 55. Three semester hours. 

51.—LATIN AMERICAN GOVERNMENTS 
A study of the constitution and governments of Latin America with special em¬ 
phasis on Argentina, Brazil, and Chile and on the Personista Movement. Three 
semester hours. 

(52).—INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
An analysis of nineteenth and twentieth century Pan-American relations with 
special emphasis on Inter-American cooperation during World War II, and the 
operation of the Organization of American States. In alternate years; to be given 

1955- 56. Three semester hours. 

53.—EVOLUTION OF POLITICAL THOUGHT 
Development and analysis of significant political ideas from the Greek City-State 
to the eighteenth century. Contributions to modern ideas and trends in government. 
Three semester hours. 

(54).—RECENT POLITICAL THOUGHT 
Examination of significant political thought concerning the origin, nature, and 
functions of the State from the Age of Reason to the present. Socialism, Fascism, 
and Democracy. Emphasis on the conflict between Democracy and Authoritarianism. 
Three semester hours. 

(56).—PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA 
The formation and control of public opinion in a democracy. Analysis of mass 
communication (radio, press, film and TV); propaganda techniques; the causation 
of social attitudes, and problems of public-opinion polling. Also called Soci¬ 
ology 56. Three semester hours. 

57.—POLITICAL PARTIES 

Party system in the United States; strengths and weaknesses; functions and tech¬ 
niques of political parties; the electorate; government and political parties; politi¬ 
cal parties and pressure groups. To be given 1954-55. Three semester hours. 

59, (60).—AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
An analysis of the machinery through which foreign policy is formed and exe¬ 
cuted, including a topical study of courses of action open to the United States; non¬ 
entanglement; the Good-Neighbor policy; the Monroe Doctrine; the policy of the 
United States as a member of the United Nations. Prerequisite: Political Science 11 . 
Three or six semester hours. 

61 or (62).—CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS 
An analysis of current problems in relation to their national and international 
importance. The freedom of the individual is particularly considered in contrast to 
governmental controls. Three semester hours. 
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(64).—INTERNATIONAL LAW 

A study of the fundamental principles of law governing the conduct between 
states, especially as interpreted and applied by the United States. Three semester 
hours. 

(66 ).—RUSSIA AND THE SOVIET UNION IN WORLD POLITICS 
Motivating factors underlying the foreign policy of the Soviet Union; compari¬ 
son with Czarist Russia and other states. Major emphasis upon the role of the 
Soviet Union in contemporary world politics. Prerequisite: Political Science 36 or 
permission of the instructor. To be given 1954-55. Three semester hours. 

95, (96).—SEMINAR 

A reading and conference course for advanced students. With permission of the 
Chairman of the Department. Two semester hours . 

Major: 30 semester hours. 

Required: 

Pol. Sci. 11 and 12; 53 or (54); and one course from each of the follow¬ 
ing groups: 

Group 1: Pol. Sci. 33, 35, 45 or (46), 57, (40), 41. 

Group 2: Pol. Sci. (36), 51, 59, (60), 61, (62), (66). 

Group 3: Pol. Sci. 37, (44), (52), (64), (48). 

Remaining twelve hours optional. 

Minor: 18 semester hours, including Pol. Sci. 11 and (12). 


PSYCHOLOGY 
See Education and Psychology 

SOCIOLOGY 

Professor Kepner 

Associate Professor W. T. James 

Sociology, the science of social relations, helps students to understand 
themselves and the society in which they live. It deals especially with 
the status and role of the individual in the group, universal and variable 
characteristics of communities and social institutions, and the cultural 
norms and dynamic processes which maintain stability or induce social 
change. Special sequences of study are arranged for (1) those who are 
preparing for graduate work in sociology and (2) those who are contem¬ 
plating social work. 

15.—MODERN AMERICAN SOCIETY 
The social structure of the United States today; American ideals, current prob¬ 
lems and public policy; culture and personality. Open only to freshmen. Three 
semester hours. 
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( l6 ).—ETHNIC GROUPS AND RACE RELATIONS 
The interaction of ethnic and racial groups in the United States and in non- 
European nations, with special attention to differences in culture. Open only to 
freshmen and sophomores. Three semester hours. 

3 !_( 32 ).—PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY 
A study of the primary concepts of sociology, with emphasis upon patterns of 
culture and the structure of society; subsequent investigation in population trends 
and human ecology, the structure and function of institutions, forms of social inter¬ 
action, and the conditions and modes of social change. Six semester hours. 

( 34 ) .—CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
A study of the culture of primitive societies, designed to familiarize the students 
with the wide range of man’s cultural patterns. It examines ethnological materials 
and methods, and seeks to formulate a theory of culture. Open to all students ex¬ 
cept freshmen. In alternate years; to be given 1955-56. Three semester hours. 

( 36 ) — INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL WORK 
An introductory survey of the various types of private and public social agencies 
in the United States; outstanding historical developments; legislation for public 
welfare; fundamental principles and approved methods, and exemplification of the 
processes of case work, group work and community organization. Field trips are 
taken to social agencies. Prerequisite: Sociology 31-(32), the second semester of 
which may he taken concurrently with this course. In alternate years; to be given 
1955-56. Three semester hours. 

( 47 ) .—CRIMINOLOGY 

The nature, causation and treatment of delinquency and crime. Examination of 
case histories and statistical studies. Consideration of proposals for the prevention 
of crime and improvement of penal procedures. Limited to juniors and seniors. In 
alternate years; to be given 1955-56. Three semester hours. 

( 56 ).—PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA 
The formation and control of public opinion in a democracy. Analysis of mass 
communication (radio, press, film and TV); propaganda techniques; the causation 
of social attitudes; problems of public opinion polling. Also called Political Sci¬ 
ence 56. Three semester hours. 

57 .—THE NEGRO AMERICAN 

The historical antecedents and present problems of Negro Americans. The cau¬ 
sation and effects of prejudice and discrimination. Current trends in race relations 
in the United States. Not open to freshmen. In alternate years; to be given 
1955-56. Three semester hours. 

62.—METHODS OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 

The study and application of basic methods of social research. Interviewing 
techniques; participant observation; sampling techniques; the experimental method; 
the use of the schedule and questionnaire in the study of social attitudes. Prerequi¬ 
site: Sociology 31-(32). In alternate years; to be given 1954-55. Three semester 
hours. 
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63, (64).—THE FAMILY 

First semester: A sociological study of the family, comparing family institutions 
of primitive, ancient and modern societies; recent changes in the American family; 
the family’s function in the socialization of the child. Second semester: Courtship 
and preparation for marriage; conditions favorable to marital adjustment, contrasted 
with tensions leading to family disorganization. Open only to tumors and seniors. 
Three or six semester hours. 


*65 (66)_THE PEOPLES AND CULTURES OF THE SOVIET UNION 

European and Asiatic peoples of the U.S.S.R., and their social heritages. Major 
institutions, as affected by Russian traditions, ideology and political power. Person¬ 
ality and culture in the Soviet Union. Not open to freshmen. In alternate years; 
to be given 1955-56. Three or six semester hours. 


71 _COMPARATIVE SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 

A systematic examination of outstanding theories of social structure and social 
change Primary emphasis is given to the similarities and differences in basic 
assumptions and conclusions of the leading writers since Spencer. Prerequisite: 
Sociology 31.(32). In alternate years; to be given 1955-56. Three semester hours. 


* 73> ( 74 ).—THE PEOPLES AND CULTURES OF LATIN AMERICA 

This course seeks to help the student understand and appreciate the peoples of 
Latin America and their cultures. It compares Latin American nations in respect 
to racial composition and social heritage, describes typical communities and insti¬ 
tutions, analyzes social problems, and examines personal and cultural factors which 
influence political, economic and social relationships. Not open to freshmen. In 
alternate years; to be given 1954-55. Three or six semester hours. 


( 76 )._THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 

A study of the social aspects of religion and the religious aspects of society. The 
contribution of the sociology of religion to general theory and methodology, and 
the social influences of religious organizations are emphasized. Prerequisite: Soci¬ 
ology 31.(32). In alternate years; to he given 1954-55. Three semester hours. 


91 .—SEMINAR , 

Extensive reading, with students reporting to the class upon assigned books and 
topics Limited to juniors and seniors who are Sociology majors or minors. In 
alternate years; to be given 1954-55. Three semester hours. 


Major 30 semester hours, including Sociology 31-(32), 62, 71 and 91. Six of 
the thirty hours may be chosen from the following courses, provided the courses 
chosen are not offered for credit for major or minor m other departments: Eco- 
nomics 21.(22), (74), (76) or 77; English 37, (38) or 67; History 57, (58) or 
61 (62)- Mathematics 23-(24); Philosophy and Religion 53; Political Science 
37 ’ 41 53 or (54); Psychology 33, 41, 59, (60) or 65. All of these courses are 
recommended to students of Sociology. Most important is Mathematics 23-(24), 
and it is required of all who wish to be recommended for graduate study. Each 
major should consult the chairman of the department before writing his schedule. 

Minor: 18 semester hours, including Sociology 31-(32), and either 57, 62, 71 
or 91. 


Endowed Chairs 

The college has a number of endowed professorships. The holders of these chairs 
are named by the Board of Trustees and the chairs which they hold are indicated 
in the faculty list. The endowed chairs are as follows: 

The Lemuel T. Appold Foundation, endowing the chair of the President of 
the College, was established by the Board of Trustees from a part of the bequest 
of Lemuel T. Appold of Baltimore, Maryland, of the Class of 1882 and a generous 
benefactor of the college. 

The Robert Coleman Chair of History. The bequest of Robert Coleman, Esq., 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, was designated by the Board of Trustees in 1828 for 
the endowment of a professorship, making this one of the oldest American profes¬ 
sorships. The professorship was reactivated in 1948. 

The Thomas Beaver Chair of English Literature was endowed by Thomas 
Beaver, Esq., of Danville, Pennsylvania in 1872. 

The Susan Powers Hoffman Chair of Mathematics was endowed and named 
in memory of Susan Powers Hoffman of Carlisle. 

The Asbury J. Clarke Chair of Latin was established in 1919 by the gift of 
of the widow of Asbury J. Clarke, of the Class of 1863. 

The Richard V. C. Watkins Chair of Psychology was endowed in 1931 by 
the bequest of Richard V. C. Watkins, of the Class of 1912. 

The Martha Porter Sellers Chair of Rhetoric and the English Language is 
an endowed professorship established in 1936 by a gift of her son, the late Pro¬ 
fessor Montgomery Porter Sellers, of the Class of 1893. 

The Boyd Lee Spahr Chair of American History was endowed in 1949 by the 
gift of Boyd Lee Spahr, of the Class of 1900. 

The George Henry Ketterer and Bertha Curry Ketterer Chair of Re¬ 
ligion was endowed in 1949 by the gifts of George Henry Ketterer, D.D., of the 
Class of 1908, a trustee of the College, and his wife, Bertha Curry Ketterer. 

The Robert Blaine Weaver Chair of Political Science was endowed by the 
bequest of Laura Davidson Weaver, and named for her brother, Robert Blaine 
Weaver, of the Class of 1874. 

The C. Scott Althouse Chair of Chemistry was established in 1950 and 
named for C. Scott Althouse, a Trustee of the College. 

The Alfred Victor duPont Chair of Chemistry named for Alfred Victor 
duPont, a student at the College, 1814-16, was established in 1950 by the gift of 
his grandson, Irenee duPont, of Wilmington, Delaware. 

The Thomas Bowman Chair of Religion was endowed in 1951 by the gift of 
the Kresge Foundation (Sebastian S. Kresge, L.H.D., Founder), and named for 
Thomas Bowman of the Class of 1837, the first graduate of Dickinson College to 
be elected a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

A number of other chairs are partially endowed. 
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Honor Scholarships and Prizes 

FOR GENERAL EXCELLENCE IN SCHOLARSHIP 

Sophisters. By action of the Board of Trustees, and in keeping with an old 
Dickinson tradition, the highest-ranking Junior is named Senior Sophister for his 
final year in college, while the highest-ranking Sophomore is named Junior Sophis¬ 
ter for the following year. The distinction of Senior and Junior Sophister carries 
with it a full-tuition scholarship. 

1953-54 Senior Sophister, Margaret E. Zinck, Allentown. 

1953-54 Junior Sophister, Howard E. Davis, Mauch Chunk. 

The James Fowler Rusling Prize of $100, the income augmented, from the 
$1,000 gift of General James Fowler Rusling, LL.D., Class of '54, is awarded to 
that student of the Senior Class who, at the end of a four-years' course, shall be 
found to excel in scholarship and character. 

Awarded, 1953, to Elizabeth A. Fosnocht, Birdsboro. 

The William K. Dare Honor Scholarship, in memory of William K. Dare, 
Class of '83, Professor of Education and Psychology, 1893-99, is awarded annually 
to that male student of the Freshman, Sophomore, or Junior Class who has attained 
the highest scholastic average in the work of the previous year. For this purpose 
the late Lemuel T. Appold, Esq., Class of '82, the lifelong friend of Professor Dare, 
gave the College a capital fund of $5,000. The scholarship, consisting of $250, 
is awarded at commencement time, and is credited to the recipient on the tuition 
of the following year. 

Awarded, 1953, to Glenn E. Welliver, Westminster, Md. 

The Delaplaine McDaniel Prizes. —$5,000 was given by the late Delaplaine 
McDaniel, of Philadelphia, as a scholarship fund providing three prizes offered 
annually to members of the Freshman and Sophomore Classes for excellent in 
scholarship. 

Sophomore Prize, $100— To Edith H. Bean, Denton, Texas. 

Freshman Prizes, Two Prizes of $100 each—To Mary L. Rohrbaugh, Elmira, 
N. Y. and John W. Weigel, Carlisle. 

The Wellington A. Parlin Science Scholarship Award of $100, more or 
less, the income from a fund being given to the College by Dr. Wellington A. 
Parlin, Professor of Physics and Chairman of the Department, awarded annually to 
that Junior majoring in Biology, Chemistry or Physics, who has, during the three 
years at Dickinson College, attained the highest general scholastic average, and is 
applied to his college account for his senior year. If in any year the student to 
whom the award is made does not return as a student for the following year, the 
amount granted him shall then be used by the College for general College purposes. 

Awarded, 1953, to Jacqueline A. Smith, Allentown. 

The John Patton Memorial Prizes, four in number, of $25 each, one for 
each of the college classes, established by the $2,000 gift of the late Hon. A. E. 
Patton of Curwensville, as a memorial to his father, Gen. John Patton, for many 
years a trustee of the College, are awarded annually for high scholastic standing. 
Awards for 1953: 

Senior Class —Norman D. Jaffe, Butler. 

Junior Class —Carolyn D. McMullin, Drexel Hill. 

Sophomore Class —Forrest C. Grimm, Carlisle. 

Freshman Class —Carlyn A. Burgard, Dillsburg. 
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FOR EXCELLENCE IN SPECIAL FIELDS 

The Ruth Sellers Maxwell Scholarships in English Literature, established 
in 1945 by the $5,000 gift of Robert H. Maxwell, of the Class of 1915, in memory 
of his wife, Ruth Sellers Maxwell, of the Class of 1915, who for many years was a 
teacher of English Literature, to be awarded annually for excellence in scholarship, 
for the highest scholastic standing in any course in English literature. Awards 
for 1953: 

Senior Prize, $100 —Joan E. Gettig, Altoona. 

Junior Prize, $75 —Margaret E. Zinck, Allentown. 

Sophomore Prize, $50—Henry J. Rutherford, Marietta. 

Freshman Prize, $25 —Theodore Sky, Altoona. 

The Henry P. Cannon Memorial Prize, income of a fund of $500 voted by 
the Trustees in 1932 in honor of Henry P. Cannon, Class of $70, to continue the 
award given by him for many years "to that member of the Sophomore Class who 
shall pass the most satisfactory examination in the Mathematics of the Sophomore 
year, together with the original Geometry of the Freshman year." 

Awarded, 1953, to Ward E. Barnes, Pittsburgh. 

The Mervin Grant Filler Memorial Prize of $50, the income from a $1,000 
bequest of Tolbert J. Scholl, of Mechanicsburg, Pa., in memory of Dr. Mervin G. 
Filler, President of the College, 1928-31, to be awarded annually at Commencement 
to a student of the College for excellence in the study of the classical languages. 

Awarded, 1953, to Virgil Sherwood, Spangler. 

The Chi Omega Fraternity Prize of $25, the gift of the Dickinson chapter, 
is an award made to that Junior or Senior woman who excels in Economics, Politi¬ 
cal Science, or Sociology. 

Awarded, 1953, to Ann Bell, Fair Lawn, N. J. 

The Class of 1902 Award. A gold watch made possible by a gift of $1,979.05 
from the Class of 1902, and awarded annually to that member of the Junior Class 
who, by the vote of his classmates, shall be adjudged the most all-round Dickin- 
sonian. 

Not awarded, 1953. 

The Joseph Clemens Prize of $25, a gift of Joseph Clemens, Class of 1894, 
Chaplain in the U. S. Army, is awarded annually to a student of the Junior Class 
for the best essay on foreign missions. 

Not awarded, 1953. 

The Charles Mortimer Giffin Prize in English Bible of $25, the income 
of a fund of $500, is awarded annually to a student of the Senior Class of Eng¬ 
lish Bible. 

Awarded, 1953, to Edward N. Adourian, Jr., Wynnewood. 

The William W. Landis Memorial Prize in Mathematics of $50, the in¬ 
come from a fund of $1,000 given by his cousin, George G. Landis, of the Class 
of 1920, in memory of Dr. William W. Landis, Professor of Mathematics from 
1895 to 1942, to be awarded for excellence in the mathematics of the Freshman 
year. 

Awarded, 1953, to Lee W. Baric, Carlisle. 

The Gaylard H. Patterson Memorial Prize of $25, the income of a fund 
of $500, a memorial to Professor Gaylard H. Patterson, the founder of the Social 
Science Department in the College, to be awarded to that student in Sociology who 
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presents the best sociological analysis of a public policy. The judges of the essay 
are to be members of the Department of Social Science. 

Awarded, 1953, to George M. Gill, Jr., Drexel Hill. 

and Theora M. Minzes, Havertown. 
and George E. Orwig, II, Williamsport. 

The Morris W. Prince History Prize of $25, the income of a fund of $455, 
the gift of the Class of ’99, for excellence in history. 

Awarded, 1953, to E. Donald Shapiro, York. 

The Milton S. Rees Prize of $25, the gift of Rev. Milton S. Rees D.D., 
Rochester, N. Y„ is awarded to that student who shall excel in English Bible. 

Awarded, 1953, to Howard E. Davis, Mauch Chunk. 

Thp Winfield Davidson Walkley Prizes of $25 and $15, the income of a 
The Winfield endowe d by D. R. Walkley, D.C.L., in memory of his 

son Winfield Davidson Walkley, are awarded as first and second prizes, respectively, 
RohU. Class who shall «el in d.damahon. ...her 

forensic or dramatic. 

First Prize, $25—To Theodore Sky, Altoona. 

Second Prize, $15-To Alan S. Kramer, New York, N. Y. 

Angeline Blake Womer Memorial Prize of $75, the income of a fun o 
$1 500 to be awarded each year to that student of the Freshman Class who attains 
the highest grade in rhetoric and composition. 

Awarded, 1953, to John W. Weigel, Carlisle. 

The Gould Memorial Drama Prizes, two permanent trophies, value $1,200.00, 
Hnnamd bv Dr Herbert M. Gould, in memory of his father, William H. G. Gould 
S mother Myrtle Drum Gould/to be retained by the College but engraved each 
vear with the name of the man student and woman student who, in the judgment 
of the President of the College, has made the greatest contribution to the program 
5 toSS-ctos Of the’ College, and the sum of $100.00 to each winner 

each year. 

Awarded 1953, to Robert S. Freedman, York. 

Awarded, ^ L Boyd> plymouth Meeting. 

malTtudenS'teZfilK woman stfdeM who, judgment‘of 

the 0 President of the College, has contributed most to the good of 

the entire four years. These prizes are endowed by a gift by Dr. William t. H 

stader. 

Awarded 1953, to H. Robert Gasull, Jr., Lemoyne. 

and Elizabeth K. Middleton, Merchantville, N. J. 


Trustee Scholarships, 1953*54 

The Trustee Scholarships, established by the Board of Trustees of Dickinson 
College, each totalling $1200, available at the rate of $300 per year for each year 
the recipient maintains superior scholarship at the College, are awarded annually 


by the scholarship committee. 

McLaughlin, Margaret S.Senior 

McMullin, Carolyn D.Senior 

O’Gorman, Francis J., Jr.Senior 

Stromback, Frances S.Senior 

Swaim, Elizabeth A.Senior 

Barrick, Mac Eugene.Junior 

Rutherford, Henry J.Junior 

Boffemmyer, Barbara L.Sophomore 

Dietrich, Kenneth E.Sophomore 

Matta, John A.Sophomore 

Sky, Theodore .Sophomore 

Levin, Joel . Freshman 

Roberts, Joyce .Freshman 

Safer, Jan .Freshman 

Schwartz, Laurence .Freshman 


Scholarships, Grants*in*Aid, 
and Loan Funds 

The college provides several types of assistance for worthy students in finan¬ 
cial need. A number of special loan and scholarship funds have been established 
over the years by friends of the college, awards from which are made by the 
donors or by the President on the basis of merit and need. Supplementing these 
funds, the college annually sets aside from its budget a sum to be used for the 
several forms of student aid described below. 

Scholarship Awards are made to certain outstanding students with due con¬ 
sideration given to need. 

Grants-in-aid are available to students who offer high promise of usefulness 
but who have not achieved scholastic distinction. Such awards are restricted to 
those who cannot meet the full expense of their college program through inci¬ 
dental employment without serious detriment to their academic work. 

Student Loans are available in limited number to students in good standing. 
These funds, which are intended only for those students who have an unusual 
financial problem, may be used to supplement a scholarship or grant-in-aid. 

All forms of financial help are awarded for one year only; bu{, conditioned 
on good scholarship, character, and promise of usefulness, they may be extended 
through the four years of college. Financial aid is not continued to students on 
probation and may be withdrawn at any time at the discretion of the President. 

Complete information concerning these several types of financial assistance 
can be obtained from the Office of the Dean. 
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Foreign Scholarships 

Dickinson College offers a limited number of scholarships covering tuition, 
room and books to students from foreign countries. Applications for scholarships 
may be made directly to the College or through The Institute of International Edu¬ 
cation, 2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Foundation Scholarships 

National Methodist Scholarships are available to a number of students. 
These scholarships are based on recommendation from the pastor of the student’s 
home church, interest and experience in Methodist activities and high scholarship. 
Applications for these scholarships should be made to the President s Office of 
the College. 

The Pitcairn-Crabbe Foundation of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has made 
available two scholarships of $250.00 each, to be awarded annually by the President 
of the College on the basis of need and promise, to students who are the sons 
or daughters of clergymen, teachers, public servants, or other persons who are 
engaged in serving the public welfare. 

Awarded, 1953, to Carolyn D. McMullin, Drexel Hill, and Samuel J. Huffard, 
Upper Darby. 

Endowed Scholarships 

The Baldwin Memorial Church Scholarship Fund of $1,000, established 
in 1917. 

The Beaver Memorial Methodist Church, Lewisburg, Pa., scholarship of 
$50, established in 1942. 

The M. Grace Bechtel Memorial —The interest on a $1,000 endowment to 
be paid annually to that student of the College who is preparing for entrance into 
the Christian ministry of the Central Pennsylvania Conference of the Methodist 
Church. 

The Bodine Scholarship of $50, established in 1907 by the $1,000 gift of 
George I. Bodine, Jr., Esq. 

The George L. Brown Fund, established under the will of the late George L. 
Brown, M.D., of Lucknow, Pa., amounting to $22,500, provides that the income be 
applied to the tuition in order of preference, first, of male students from Middle 
Paxton Township, Dauphin County, Pa.; secondly, of male students from Susque¬ 
hanna Township, Dauphin County, Pa.; and lastly, of other worthy and eligible 
boys. 

Central Pennsylvania Methodist Conference Scholarship Fund, the in¬ 
come to be used as scholarships for members of churches of the Central Pennsyl¬ 
vania Methodist Conference. 

The Class of 1909 Scholarship Fund, the interest on an accumulating fund 
which was presented to the College on the thirty-fifth reunion of the class, and, on 
June 30, 1946, amounted to $1223.11, available in the form of scholarship-loan aid 
to students by appointment of the President of the College, preference to be given 
to any descendant of a member of the Class of 1909. 

The Class of 1914 Scholarship, the interest on an accumulating fund which 
was presented to the College on the 25th reunion of the class, and on June 30, 1949, 
amounted to $1,700.26, available in the form of scholarship aid to students, by ap¬ 
pointment of the President of the College. 
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The Class of 1915 Scholarship, the interest on a fund presented to the College 
on the thirtieth reunion of the class on June 3, 1945, amounting to $3,000, available 
in the form of scholarship aid to students by appointment of the President of the 
College, preference to be given to any descendant of a member of the Class of 1915. 

The Class of 1917 Scholarship, the interest on a fund presented to the Col¬ 
lege on the thirtieth reunion of the Class on June 7, 1947, amounting to $1,897.40, 
to be awarded annually by the President of the College, preference to be given to 
any descendant of the Class of 1917. 

The Class of 1918 Scholarship, the interest on a fund presented to the College 
on the thirtieth reunion of the Class on June 5, 1948, amounting to $1,000 to be 
awarded annually by the President of the College, preference to be given to any 
descendant of the Class of 1918, and when unassigned, to be used for the operating 
costs of the College. 

The Class of 1921 Scholarship, the interest on a fund presented to the Col¬ 
lege on the twenty-fifth reunion of the class on June 8, 1946, amounting to $2,350, 
to be awarded by the President of the College, preference to be given to any de¬ 
scendant of the Class of 1921. 

The Class of 1922 Memorial Fund, the interest on a fund presented to the 
College on the twenty-fifth reunion of the Class on June 7, 1947, amounting to 
$1,208, the income to be used for such college purposes as the President of the 
College shall consider to be the greatest need with preference first to the library 
and then to scholarship grants. 

The Class of 1928 Scholarship, the interest on a fund presented to the Col¬ 
lege on the twenty-fifth reunion of the class in June, 1953, amounting to $2,600, 
to be awarded annually by the President of the College, preference to be given 
to any needy descendant of the Class of 1928, and when unassigned to be used 
for such college purposes as the President of the College shall consider to be the 
greatest need. 

The Joseph and Mary Strong Clemens Scholarship Fund of $2,500 was 
established in 1934 by Joseph Clemens, Class of 1894, the income therefrom to be 
used as scholarship or scholarship-loan aid for the benefit of students of the College 
who are students for the ministry of the Methodist Church to be selected by the 
President of the College as needy and worthy. 

Carrie A. W. Cobb Scholarship Fund of $5,000, in memory of the Reverend 
Charles H. Rorer, D.D., because of his abiding interest in the College, his Alma 
Mater, the income of which is to be awarded by the College to aid students pre¬ 
paring for the ministry. 

The Nathan Dodson Cortright Memorial Scholarship Fund of $5,000 
established by Mrs. Emma L. Keen, of Philadelphia, as a memorial to her father, 
Nathan Dodson Cortright, is used to aid young men preparing for the ministry. 

The Smith Ely Scholarship, endowed in 1910 by the Hon. Smith Ely, of 
New York City, in the sum of $1,100, students from New York City and vicinity 
having prior claim. 

The Fayette Street Methodist Church of Baltimore, Maryland, Schol¬ 
arship Fund of $1,000, the income from which is awarded annually, preference 
being given to the recommendation of the trustees of the Fayette Street Methodist 
Church. 

The Robert M. Ferguson, Jr., Memorial Scholarship Fund of $2,000, the 
gift of Grace C. Vale, ’00. 
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The Freeman Scholarship of $50, established by the $1,000 gift of Frank A. 
Freeman, Esq., of Philadelphia. 

The Melville Gambrill Memorial Fund of $50,000, the gift of Melville 
Gambrill, of Wilmington, Delaware, a former trustee of the College, the income 
from which is used to provide education for young men preparing for the ministry. 

The John Gillespie Memorial Scholarship interest of $1,000, the gift of 
Miss Kate S. Gillespie, daughter of John Gillespie, Esq., late of Philadelphia, in 
1911 , as a memorial to her father. 

The John H. Hackenberg Scholarship was endowed in 1940 by the gift of 
$2 000 of the Rev. John H. Hackenberg, D.D., and his wife, the interest to go 
annually to help some worthy young man preparing for the Methodist ministry. 

The Haverstick and Snavely Scholarship, income from an annuity fund of 
$1,000, designated for endowment of a scholarship in 1910. 

The J. Fred Heisse Scholarship Fund of $2,500 was established in 1925 by 
his brother, E. W. Heisse, of Baltimore. The proceeds of the fund are awarded 
from year to year to such student or students as may be named by the donor, or on 
his failure to nominate, by the President of the College. 

The Horn Scholarship, income from $1,000, contributed in 1917 by J. Edward 
Horn, of Philipsburg, Pa., to be awarded to some worthy student of the College 
preparing for useful service. 

The Bruce Hughes Scholarship. Established in 1917. The income from $950. 

The William Albert Hutchison Scholarships, the income from a fund of 
$2,740, presented to the College by the Conway Hall Alumni Association on June 
7 1947 in memory of Dr. William A. Hutchison, headmaster of Conway Hall Pre¬ 
paratory School, to be awarded by the President of the College, preference to be 
given to descendants of former students of Conway Hall. 

The Albanus Charles Logan Memorial Scholarship Fund of $5,259, the 
gift of Maria Dickison Logan, of Philadelphia, the income to be used as a scholar¬ 
ship at the College for some worthy young man, preference being given to a grad¬ 
uate of the Germantown High School. 

The Henry Logan Scholarship Fund of $2,550, the gift of Henry Logan, of 
the Class of 1910, of Brookdyn, N. Y, the income therefrom to be awarded 
annually by the President of the College to a needy and worthy student upon the 
recommendation of the donor during his lifetime. 

The Richard H McAndrews Scholarship, the income from a fund of $1,096, 
presented to the College on June 7, 1947, by the Wearers of the "D” to create a 
memorial to Assistant Professor R. H. McAndrews of the Department of Physical 
Education, to be awarded annually by the President of the College. 

The Charles Watson McKeehan Scholarship Fund of $8,425.11, estab¬ 
lished under the wills of Mary A. McKeehan and Charles L. McKeehan in mem¬ 
ory of their husband and father, Charles Watson McKeehan, of the Class of 
1867, a trustee of the College 1879-1895. 

C. H. Masland & Sons Scholarships, established in 1945 by the $20,000 gift 
of C. H. Masland & Sons, manufacturers, of Carlisle, Pa., awarded annually with 
preference given to children of employees of C. H. Masland & Sons, then to resi¬ 
dents of Carlisle or adjacent territory, and lastly to any other needy and worthy 
student. 
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The Arthur Milby Scholarship of $50, established in 1911 by the $1,000 
gift of Miss Mary R. Burton, for the education of worthy young men for the 
ministry. 

The Theodore F. Miller Scholarship of $50, the income from the $1,000 gift 
of Theodore F. Miller, Esq., of Philadelphia in 1928. 

Thomas Montgomery Scholarship Fund of $6,030, the gift of Colonel Robert 
H. Montgomery, LL.D., in memory of his father, Thomas Montgomery, a member 
of the Class of 1851. 

The Marlin E. Olmsted Scholarships, established in 1925 by Mrs. Marlin 
E. Olmsted (Mrs. Vance C. McCormick) in memory of her late husband, Marlin 
E. Olmsted, an honorary alumnus of the College. The scholarships, the proceeds 
of a capital fund of $5,000, shall be given each year in the discretion of the Presi¬ 
dent of the College, to such students of good mind, good character, and studious 
habits as seem to need them for the successful continuance of their course in College. 

The Valeria Schall Scholarship of $75, proceeds of a $1,500 fund, is used 
in assisting such young men as, in the estimation of the President and Faculty of 
the College, are of good character, scholarly habits, and deserving of assistance, 
and who are approved candidates for the Methodist ministry. 

The Charles T. Schoen Scholarships, ten in number, of $50 each, established 
by the $10,000 gift of the late Charles T. Schoen, of Philadelphia, are awarded an¬ 
nually to such young men and women as the President may designate. 

The Arnold Bishop and Mary Agnes Shaw Scholarship, the annual income 
from $1,250, the contribution of their children, Miss Clara W. Shaw, Mrs. Bertha 
Shaw Nevling, Mrs. Jeanne Shaw Bailey, Calvin Bishop Shaw, Charles M. Shaw. 
The donors may designate annually some worthy young person in the College in 
need of financial help. 

James Ross Snowden Scholarship Fund, created in the will of Mary T. 
Snowden Stansfield, of Philadelphia, Pa., by the bequest of $10,000 for the endow¬ 
ment of a scholarship of law in memory of her father, the son of the Rev. Nathaniel 
Randolph Snowden, a trustee of the College from 1794 to 1827. 

The William M. Stauffer Scholarship Foundation. —The bequest of $950 
of W. M. Stauffer, of Reading, Pa., in 1917, "to be invested as a special scholarship 
endowment, the income to be used for the benefit of some deserving student. 

The Captain John Zug Steese Scholarship, the interest on a $1,000 endow¬ 
ment, the gift of his mother, Mrs. Anna Zug Schaeffer Steese, of Mt. Holly Springs, 
Pa., who has sent four sons to Dickinson, all of whom later served their country 
with distinction as commissioned officers of the army during the World War, to be 
awarded annually by the President of the College to some young man who has 
completed his Sophomore year in the upper third of his class, excelling especially 
in mathematics; who has engaged successfully in athletics, music, dramatics, or 
other extra-curricular activities and to whom financial aid would be a real assistance 
in helping him to continue his college course. The recipient shall write a brief note 
of acknowlegment to the donor or to her estate outlining his previous education 
and experience. 

The Albert and Naomi Watson Scholarship Fund of $3,000, the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Watson, of Carlisle, Pa., the income therefrom to be awarded 
annually by the President of the College to a needy and worthy student, preference 
to be given to a resident of Carlisle. 

The M. William Wedell Scholarship Fund of $15,000, established in 1948 
through a gift of Meta Hofer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in memory of her brother, M. 
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William Wedell. The income therefrom is assigned annually in the form of a 
scholarship or several scholarships by the President of the College and when un¬ 
assigned is used for the operating needs of the College. 

M. Helen Lehman Whitmoyer Memorial Fund of $ 1 , 000 , the gift of Ray¬ 
mond B. Whitmoyer of the Class of 1913 in memory of his deceased wife, M. Helen 
Lehman Whitmoyer of the Class of 1911. 

The Ella Stickney Willey Scholarship of $50, established by the $1,000 
gift of Mrs. Ella Stickney Willey, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is awarded annually to such 
students as may be designated by the donor or by the President. 

The Annie Windolph Scholarship Fund of $10,750 established by the be¬ 
quest of Annie Windolph, the income of which is available to a student or students 
taking pre-dental work. 

The Rev. William Wood Scholarship of $100, the income from the $2,000 
gift of Miss Sarah Wood, of Trenton, N. J., is awarded annually to such student as 
may be designated by the donor or by the President. 

John L. Yard Scholarship Fund received in 1945 by a request totalling 
$4 172 94 to establish three memorial scholarships in memory of testator s wife, 
Emmeline Matilda Van Rensselaer Yard, to be given each year at the discretion of 
the President of the College to students of good mind, good character and studious 
habits, preference to be given to students desiring to enter the ministry who seem 
to need financial aid for the successful continuance of their courses in college. 


The Charles K. Zug Memorial Fund.—A fund of $5,000 given in January 
1930, by the late Lemuel Towers Appold, Esq., Class of 1882, of Baltimore, in 
memory of his intimate friend, Charles K. Zug, of Philadelphia, Class of 80 Phi 
Beta Kappa, a member of the Alumni Council, and for many years a faithful friend 
and trustee of the College. The income from this fund to be used at the discretion 
of the President in granting scholarship aid to worthy young men students. 


Unendowed 

The Dickinson Club of Washington Scholarships of $150 each are pro- 
vided by current gifts of alumni and candidates are nominated by officers of 
the club. 

Awarded, 1953-54, to Walter J. Beach, Washington, D. C. 

Loan Funds 

The Cornelia C. Thumm Fund, $950, the legacy of Mrs. Cornelia C. Thumm, 
of Philadelphia, 1896, the annual interest on which is to be used for the benefit 
of some needy student or students of the College, the conditions of appointment 
and the selection of beneficiaries to rest with the President. 

The Emily May Phelps Atwood Loan Fund, of $6,051.50, established in 
1942 by her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew H. Phelps, to aid worthy students. 

The Clara Riegel Stine Fund of $4,457.26, the legacy of Clara Riegel Stine, 
of Mechanicsburg, Pa., held in trust by the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities of Philadelphia, to be used to assist in educa¬ 
tion of needy and worthy students studying for the ministry of the Methodist 
Church, under a loan plan. 

Maria Elizabeth Vale Students’ Self-Help Fund.— The income from a fund 
of $13,564.21, the gift of Ruby R. Vale, Esq., of the Class of '96, in memory of his 
daughter, now deceased; because of his affection for his Alma Mater, and of his de- 
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sire to aid worthy students at the College needing temporary help. Administered 
by the President with permission to lend $100 to $200 per year to an individual, but 
not to exceed $400 to anyone during the College course. 

American Bankers Association Foundation for Education in Economics 
Loan Scholarship. —One loan scholarship of $250 per year. Consult the Treasurer 
of the College. 

Board of Education of the Methodist Church Student Loan Fund.— 
Open to members of that Church of at least one year’s standing, $150 in the Fresh¬ 
man year, $200 in the Sophomore year, $250 in the Junior year, and $300 in the 
Senior year. The total borrowings must not exceed $750. 

Central Pennsylvania Conference Loan Fund. —Consult the Treasurer of 
the College. The maximum per year for a student is $150, and the total amount 
loaned to any one person is limited to $600, during the college course. Five cash 
scholarships per year of $100 each are also available from this fund. 

Loan Fund of the Harrisburg Alumnae Club. —The sum of $50 given in 
May, 1932, as the beginning of a revolving fund, to be applied to the aid of de¬ 
serving students who are in need of assistance in meeting their college expenses. 

The President's Loan Fund. —A fund for temporary small loans in cases of 
emergency. The principal of the fund, contributed by the alumni, is used as di¬ 
rected by the President of the College. 

Student Employment 

Opportunities are available for a number of students to meet part of their 
expenses by regular work in certain of the college offices and facilities. The 
award of a scholarship, grant-in-aid, or loan does not preclude the student’s 
receiving part-time employment through the college. Applications for such posi¬ 
tions may be made to the Treasurer, who will satisfy the request in accordance 
with the student's need and abilities and the positions available. 

Students of the College may be eligible for other loan funds which are not 
administered by the College. Information concerning such funds can be given by 
the College Treasurer. 


Degrees Conferred by the College 

COMMENCEMENT 

June 7, 1953 

I. Honoris Causa 


Douglas McKay . Doctor °f Laws 

John Carlisle Arnold. Doctor °f Um 

Hobart Munson Corning . Doctor °f Science 

John McKenney Mitchell . Doctor °f Science 

Howard Eugene Moses. Doctor of Science 

Burnett Olcott McAnney. Doctor of Literature 

William Vernon Middleton. Doctor of Divinity 


II. In Cursa 

A.B.— Bachelor of Arts 


Adourian, Edward Nichols, Jr. 

Albright, Gretchen Ann . 

Anderson, Philip John. 

Antilion, Alvar O. 

Balitsaris, Arthur Peter . 

Bishop, Elizabeth Ann. 

Bonwit, Theodore Ralph. 

Bostock, George Henry. 

Boyd, Ann Livingston. 

Bradley, Patricia Anne. 

Brown, Paul Joseph, Jr. 

Brugler, Ray Bunnell. 

Butera, Harry Kenneth. 

Chace, Shirley Jane. 

Clouse, Joyce Ann . 

Conrad, Renee Reed. 

DiOrio, Joseph F., Jr. 

Duncan, Willard Richardson . . 
Ecker, Carole Arden Dombro . 

Engel, Henry Charles, Jr. 

Fickes, Paul Allen. 

Fosnocht, Elizabeth Alice . .. . 

Fox, Barbara Ann . 

Fredericks, Phyllis Hood. 

French, Josiah Donald. 

Garber, Burton. 

Good, Julia Alma. 

Goodier, John Jefferis. 


.Wynnewood 

.Harrisburg 

. .Washington, D. C. 
San Jose, Costa Rica 

..Pittsburgh 

.Camp Hill 

.Pikesville, Md. 

.Carlisle 

. .. Plymouth Meeting 

.Philadelphia 

.York 

.Lewistown 

.Norristown 

... .Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

.Waterside 

..Camp Hill 

.York 

.Seabright, N. J. 

.Pittsburgh 

.Towson, Md. 

.Harrisburg 

.Birdsboro 

.Havertown 

.West Grove 

.Lansdowne 

.Brooklyn, N. Y. 

.York 

.Vineland, N. J. 
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Graves, Donald Edward 

Greene, Edward J. 

Greenway, Hiram Nathaniel 
Haddock, Helen Patricia 
Hamilton, Charles Bietsch . 
Hamilton, Ellen Wallace ... 
Hamilton, George Danner . . 

Hanahan, John Joseph. 

Harrison, Frank Thomas, 3rd 

Heist, Robert B. 

Heller, Donald K. 

Hering, George Clark, III 

Hershey, Robert Small . 

Heymann, Marjorie Edith . . 

High, Robert Marks . 

Hill, Elva Lou. 

Hollinger, Elizabeth Ann . .. 

Hooton, Mark O. 

Hubbard, Jessie May. 

Irwin, Mary Ellen. 

Irwin, Roger Bayley . 

Izawa, Nobuko.. 

Jafife, Norman David . 

Jones, Gomer William . 

Jones, Patricia. 

Jordan, Kathryn Gleim. 

Kanaley, Robert Leon. 

Kearns, Richard Lewis. 

Kendi, Paul William, Jr. 

Keuch, Robert Lacey. 

Knox, Garrison Porter, Jr. . . 
Kolias, William Charles 

Kort-Kamp, Patricia. 

Kurtz, Martha Meyers. 

Lafferty, John Peter, III 

Leonard, Walter M., Jr. 

Levine, Beatrice. 

Link, Charles R. 

Lord, Thomas Parsons. 

McCarthy, Betty Belle. 

McCartney, Francis Fred 
Mcllvaine, Jean Gallagher . . 
Mcllvaine, John Smith .... 

McIntosh, Margaret. 

McWhinney, Norman Nebo 

Mackie, James Watson. 

Manson, Marjorie Elizabeth . 

Masten, Donald Lister. 

Middleton, Elizabeth King . 
Millian, Ronald Andrew . .. 
Mitzell, Channing Eugene . . 

Negley, Paul Leon, Jr. 

Pagan, Bruce Stanley. 

Phillips, Raymond C., Jr. . . 
Prescott, Ann Louise. 


.Carlisle 

.Frackville 

.Carlisle 

.Wilmington, Del. 

.Pittsburgh 

.Braddock Heights, Md. 

.Pittsburgh 

.Philadelphia 

.Drexel Hill 

. Reading 

.Port Chester, N. Y. 

.Wilmington, Del. 

.Lemoyne 

.Pittsburgh 

..Washington, D. C. 

.Scranton 

.Lancaster 

..New Carlisle, Ind. 

.Moorestown, N. J. 

. Emmaus 

.Carlisle 

Kamakura-shi Kanagawa-ken, Japan 

.Butler 

.Shamokin 

.Mt. Holly Springs 

.Mechanicsburg 

.Port Crane, N. Y. 

.Beavertown 

.Mt. Pleasant 

.Hazleton 

.Eddystone 

.Carlisle 

.Atlanta, Georgia 

.Clearfield 

.Altoona 

.Pittsburgh 

.Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 

.Shenandoah 

.Delanco, N. J. 

.Carlisle 

.Dry Run 

.Short Hills, N. J. 

.Washington 

.Huntingdon Valley 

.Munhall 

.Wilmington, Del. 

.Crawfordsville, Ind. 

.Penns Grove, N. J. 

.Merchantville, N. J. 

.Washington, D. C. 

.York 

.Lemoyne 

.Brooklyn, N. Y. 

..Williamsport 

.Venice, Florida 
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Pritchard, James Lewis . 

Rein, Loma Garland. 

Ritt, Stephen Alan. 

Roginsky, John Alexander ... 

Sasscer, Roland Russell. 

Scarle, William Henry. 

Schwerdtle, John Burn. 

Sciotto, Evelyn Lucile . 

Scott, George Armond . 

Shapido, E. Donald. 

Shelley, Mary-Edythe . 

Sherwood, Virgil . 

Shortlidge, Caroline Syng 

Skinner, Carl Frederick . 

Skrapits, Frank Mathias . 

Slifer, Willard Fenton, Jr. 
Slingland, George Whiteman . 

Smith, John C. 

Smith, Kelsey O. 

Spence, Robert LeRoy. 

Stiner, Allan E. 

Tompkins, Edwin Wilford, Jr. 

Trickett, John Flock. 

Weeks, Arthur DeWitt. 

Weidner, Delmar Lester. 

Weis, Martha Lee. 

Weiss, Emil Reginald. 

Whitson, Robert Frey. 

Wickard, George Jacob 

Wise, Robert Jury . 

Yoshizaki, Julie Tamiko .... 
Wynekoop, Richard Charles . 
Young, Thomas Hunter, Jr. . 
Zilenziger, David Whiteside 
Zuber, Stephane Primevere . . 


.Perkasie 

.North East 

.Overbrook Hills 

.Avoca 

.Cheltenham, Md. 

.East Lansdowne 

.Stepney, Conn. 

.Johnstown 

.Philadelphia 

.York 

.Steelton 

.Spangler 

.Paoli 

.Easton 

.Northampton 

.Hagerstown, Md. 

.Glen Rock, N. J. 

.Morton 

.New Cumberland 

.Carlisle 

..Bristol 

.Emporium 

.Ardmore 

.Manchester 

..New Cumberland 

. .Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 

.Bloomfield, N. J. 

.Briar Cliff, N. Y. 

.Carlisle 

.Berwick 

.Seabrook, N. J. 

.Carlisle 

.Havertown 

.Wynnewood 

Colmar, Haut-Rhin, France 


Sc.B.—Bachelor of Science 


a 11 att Ai: Akkoc .Berwick 

<U1 zxuvaa. 

.Atlantic City, N. J. 

Au Edward Tai Kim .Honolulu, Hawaii 

TvT/aiii/a Row ..Fayetteville 

uauiiv^iu, AVtt J . 

RarKpr "Donald Edward . . . . 

.New Cumberland 

Bartsch, Oda. 

Bauer, Harold Eugene. 

Bermas, Edward Mitchell. 

Clovis, William Leroy . 

Derbyshire, Jane Elizabeth . 

fZarpv Hprman Shame 

.Hamburg, Germany 

.Riverton, N. J. 

.Waynesburg 

.Oreland 

.Scranton 

Gasull, Henry Robert, Jr. 

Claude Lester Tr 

.Mattawana 

fZ&Hicy Tnan Flizflhpt’h 


rZ-nrvr\ n Virginia 

.Drexel Hill 

\jrWyilIlj ▼ ligiiixa . 

Harvey, Kenneth Lee . 

Hilbert, Edward Jacob, Jr. 

.Newville 

.Hanover 
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Houser, James Howell 

Mattas, R. Barbara. 

Matz, Martin Henry. 

Newman, Edward Joseph . 

Perkins, Joel Stacy . 

Pileggi, Anthony Joseph, Jr. 
Rhodes, Caroline Thomas . 
Rotz, Clifford Theodore, Jr. 

Sabol, John Robert. 

Sell, Thomas Carl. 

Stevens, George Black, III . 
Swenson, John Arnold 
Vittrup, John Frederick ... 


.Lewistown 

.Altoona 

.Margate City, N. J. 

.East Stroudsburg 

..Narberth 

.Ocean City, N. J. 

.Harrisburg 

.Chambersburg 

.Port Carbon 

.Roaring Spring 

.Tyrone 

..Wynnewood 

Kew Gardens, Long Island, N. Y. 


Honors Conferred, 1953 

Elected to Phi Beta Kappa 


George Henry Bostock, Jr. 
William LeRoy Clovis 
* Elizabeth Alice Fosnocht 
Joan Elizabeth Gettig 
Donald Edward Graves 
Edward Joseph Greene 


*Norman David Jaffe 
Mary Kathryn Gleim Jordan 
Richard Lewis Kearns 
Martin Henry Matz 

* Erwin Donald Shapiro 

* Julie Tamiko Yoshizaki 


First Honors 


George Henry Bostock, Jr. 
Elizabeth Alice Fosnocht 
Norman David Jaffe 


Richard Lewis Kearns 
Erwin Donald Shapiro 
Julie Tamiko Yoshizaki 


William LeRoy Clovis 
Joan Elizabeth Gettig 
Donald Edward Graves 


Second Honors 

Edward Joseph Greene 
Mary Kathryn Gleim Jordan 
Martin Henry Matz 


Senior Sophister 
M argaret Elizabeth Zinck 


Elected February, 1953. 


Junior Sophister 
H oward Eckert Davis 
















Register of Students 

STUDENTS FROM OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 

Dickinson College each year welcomes a number of students from outside the 
United States. Those who are on the campus for the year 1953-’54 include: 

Asato, Hajime.Kitanakagusuku, Okinawa 

Chun, Chu Hwa.Seoul, Korea 

Condon, Joan ..Havana, Cuba 

Dessau, Erling .*.Copenhagen, Denmark 

Franz, Erhart.Vienna, Austria 

Gabcke, Gunda.Berlin-Steglitz, Germany 

Kabayama, Noritsugu.Oisco, Kanadawa, Japan 

Keller, Jutta.Berlin, Germany 

Kuprijanow, Alex.Berlin, Germany 

Lemberg, Klaus T.Hamburg-Flottbek, Germany 

Lim, Donald .Singapore, Malaya 

Lim, Richard .Singapore, Malaya 

Meares, Denise Buell.Jersey Channel Islands, England 

Palmer, John F.Havana, Cuba 

Reens, Louis H.Amstelveen, Holland 

Von Szakats, Paul Stefan.Budapest, Hungary 

Whitehouse, Robert B.Barrilaco-Lomas, Mexico 

(Note:—T he date given in each case is the date of admission) 

Abrams, Marvin D., Chester . 1952 

Ackroyd, Robert A., East Orange, N. J. 1952 

Adams, Lynn I., Fannettsburg. 1951 

Adler, Herbert M., East Orange, N. J. 1951 

Albert, Frank J., Jr., Philadelphia. 1953 

Allegretto, Donald P., Johnsonburg. 1952 

Alley, Amin A., Berwick. 1950 

Alley, Richard A., Berwick. 1953 

Alley, Sarnie A., Berwick . 1951 

Allison, David A., Altoona. 1951 

Allmond, Bayard W., Jr., Wilmington, Del. 1952 

Anderson, Patricia, Hyde, Md. 1953 

Anderson, Barbara C, Towson, Md. 1953 

Anderson, J. David, Westfield, N. J. 1952 

Anderson, Patricia L., Glen Ridge, N. J. 1950 

Anderson, Sarah W., Gaithersburg, Md. 1952 

Antes, Mary F., Canton, Ohio. 1952 

Appleyard, E. Lorraine, Yonkers, N. Y. 1952 

Arena, Carmelo, Paulsboro, N. J. 1952 

Armour, Ellen C., Philadelphia . 1953 

Armstrong, William W., Pittsburgh . 1953 

Arnold, Leon E., East Stroudsburg. 1952 

Arny, Jane E., Carlisle. 1953 

Arny, Mary L., Carlisle. 1953 

Ashworth, Edward R., Johnstown . 1950 

Auman, Theodore C., Wyomissing. 1953 

Avery, Ruth J., Jackson Heights, N. Y. 1952 
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Badenhoop, Robert E., Baltimore, Md. 1951 

Bailey, Robert L., Asbury Park, N. J.. 1953 

Baird, Elizabeth A., Milltown, N. J. 1952 

Baker, Paul W., Jr., Haddonfield, N. J. 1953 

Baker, Victor J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1951 

Balia, Alma M., Nanticoke. 1951 

Baner, Albert L., Syracuse, N. Y. 1953 

Banks, Bernard C., Jr., Harveys Lake . 1953 

Baran, Wilma I., Beaver Meadows . 1951 

Baratta, John B., Ventnor City, N. J. 1951 

Baric, Lee W., Carlisle . 1952 

Barilar, Albert A., Anita. 1952 

Barnard, Ann R., Camp Hill. 1950 

Barnes, Ward E., Pittsburgh. 1951 

Barnhart, Earl M., Irvona . 1950 

Barr, Patricia L., Lancaster . 1952 

Barrack, Mac E., Carlisle . 1951 

Bartels, Betty G., Ho-Ho-Kus, N. J. 1953 

Bartlett, Myrta A., Rockford, Ill. 1952 

Bartley, Barbara E., Chestertown, Md. 1952 

Bartoli, Marie A., Carlisle. 1952 

Barton, Frederick L., York . 1952 

Bashore, Barbara A., Tremont . 1952 

Batt, Marvin A., Philadelphia. 1953 

Bauer, Katherine A., Royal Oak, Md. 1953 

Baumanis, Aivars, Warren. 1951 

Baumeister, R. Eileen, York. 1951 
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Miller, Martha D., Oxford . 1951 

Miller, Ralph W., Mechanicsburg . 1952 

Miller, Royal, Philadelphia . 1950 

Miller, William L., Philipsburg. 1950 

Mills, Robert G., Gladstone, N. J. 1950 

Milosh, Eugene J., Bronxville, N. Y. 1951 

Miniclier, Christopher C., McLean, Va. 1953 

Minkevitch, Joseph M., Norwood, Mass. 1952 

Minnick, Barbara, Nesquehoning . 1951 

Minnick, Daniel R., Nesquehoning . 1950 

Minzes, Theora M., Havertown . 1952 

Mitchell, Barbara A., Altoona . 1951 

Mitchell, Harley G., Millsboro, Del. 1952 

Mitzel, Robert E., West Lawn . 1952 

Mohler, Henrietta R., Ephrata . 1947 

Moran, Mary L., Muncy Valley. 1952 

Morford, James C., Middletown, N. J. 1953 

Morgan, Grace M., New York, N. Y. 1951 

Morgan, Leslie E., Dickson City . 1951 

Morgan, Robert H., Harrisburg . 1951 

Mosko, Edward, Nesquehoning . 1952 

Mountz, Elizabeth A., Carlisle . 1951 

Mowrer, Gordon B., Bethlehem . 1953 

Moyer, Donald D., Silverdale . 1952 

Muir, Thomas A., Jr., Scarsdale, N. Y. 1952 

Mumma, William F., Mechanicsburg . 1953 

Munzel, John J., Huntington, N. Y. 1953 

Murphy, Clifton M., Punxsutawney . 1952 

Murray, Richard S., Birdsboro . 1950 

Mutzabaugh, Richard W., Bradford . 1951 

Myers, David M., Frackville . 1953 

Myers, Jane E., Lemoyne . 1951 

Myers, Mary A., Drexel Hill . 1950 

Myers, Mary F., Belmar, N. J. 1951 

Myers, Robert E., Jr., Sea Girt, N. J. 1953 

Namnoun, Thomas M., New Britain, Conn. 1952 

Natale, John J., Jr., Wallingford. 1951 

Nast, William H., Jr., Bloomsburg. 1953 

Naylor, Charles W., Lemoyne . 1950 

Neide, Anne, Jenkintown . 1953 
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Neill, Barbara M., Haddonfield, N. J. . 

Neilson, Joanne C., Newport. 

Nellas, James L., Beaver Falls. 

Nelson, Irwin J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Nevara, John B., Philipsburg . 

Newcomer, John L., Ocean City, N. J. 

Newton, Elsie J., Philadelphia. 

Nock, Avis A., Salisbury, Md. 

Noggle, G. Alfred, Jr., Carlisle . 

Norman, Herbert B., Miami Beach, Fla. 
Novinger, J. Frederick, Millersburg . . 


1953 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1952 

1953 
1952 
1952 

1951 

1952 


Oberholtzer, Linda A., Reading 

Odorizzi, Carol R., Rosemont . 

Oglesby, Frank C., Bloomfield, N. J. 
O’Gorman, Francis J., Jr., Steelton 

Olin, Charles, Carlisle. 

Orbock, David H., Steelton. 

Orton, Mark E., Jr., North East ... 
Orwig, George F., Williamsport ... 

Oswald, James B., Ambridge. 

Owen, Joanne E., Woodstown, N. J. 

Owen, Miles L., Duncannon . 

Owen, Ralph E., Jamaica, N. Y. 


1951 

1952 
1950 

1950 

1953 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 

1951 

1952 
1952 


Pachino, Joel H., Baltimore, Md. 

Packer, Harry F., Harrisburg . 

Padjen, Andrew, Steelton . 

Padjen, George, Steelton . 

Page, Robert W., Pennsauken, N. J. ... 

Palazzo, Delores A., Trenton, N. J. 

Palmer, Allan B., Ridley Park. 

Palzer, Warren P., Douglaston, N. Y. 

Papoutsis, Thomas N., Shippensburg- 

Parlin, Daniel P., Margate City, N. J. 

Paviol, James A., Carlisle . 

Pelton, Wallace L., Mill City . 

Peltz, Mary A., Philadelphia. 

Peltz, Jocelyn, Philadelphia. 

Perkner, John E., Wilmington, Del. 

Perles, Robert G., Mount Carmel. 

Perry, Ada S. (Sp.), Mechanicsburg- 

Peshkoff, John T., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Petersen, James L., Fairfield, Conn. 

Peterson, Jean C., Bound Brook, N. J. 
Petrecca, Armand R. (Sp.), Newark, N. J. 

Petrovich, Francis P. Shamokin. 

Phelabaum, Nona M. (Sp.), Carlisle ... 

Phillips, Gail, Baltimore, Md. 

Phillips, Joanthan G., Williamsport. 

Phillips, Theodore L., Springfield . 

Piccone, Arthur L., Forty-Fort . 

Pinkerton, Judith A., Pottstown. 

Pinney, Claire A., South Orange, N. J. 
Plant, Harriet G., South Orange, N. J. .. 


1952 

1949 

1950 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1950 

1953 

1951 

1951 
1945 

1952 
1952 
1952 

1951 

1952 

1952 

1953 
1953 

1952 

1953 

1952 

1953 
1951 
1953 
1951 
1951 
1953 
1951 
1950 
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Pocius, Eleanor A., Scranton. 1951 

Polley, Elizabeth A., Crawfordsville, Ind. 1953 

Poore, Franklin E., Ill, Lincoln Park. 1951 

Popkin, Jerome L., Trenton, N. J. 1952 

Potter, Philip J., Carlisle . 1952 

Powell, Philip, Taylor . 1951 

Powers, Sherwood L., Sinking Spring. 1953 

Pugliese, Sebastian C, Pittsburgh . 1953 

Quinn, Eugene F., Oil City . 1953 

Rackovan, Richard M., Marsfellar. 1953 

Radonich, Virginia M., Somerville, N. J. 1951 

Radtke, Laurence V., Jr., New Providence, N. J. 1950 

Rappaport, Edward M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1951 

Reece, Rita M., Carlisle. 1952 

Reed, Robert C., Industry . 1951 

Regan, Ann L., Hollis, N. Y. 1951 

Reichle, Elizabeth P., Philadelphia. 1953 

Reichle, Frank C., Jr., Philadelphia. 1950 

Reichneder, Kay A., Tamaqua . 1952 

Reinhold, Ingrid M., Union, N. J. 1952 

Ressler, Peter J., Shamokin . 1950 

Revere, William P., West Orange, N. J. 1953 

Reynolds, Earl M., Dunbar . 1951 

Reynolds, John, Quarryville . 1951 

Rhein, John H., Reading. 1951 

Rhodes, Charles W., Pottstown . 1951 

Rhood, Samuel G., Chester. 1950 

Rice, Orsanne F., Liberty, N. Y. 1951 

Richards, Elton P., Jr., Media. 1950 

Richards, Katherine A., Plymouth Meeting. 1951 

Riddlesberger, Samuel, Carlisle. 1952 

Ridgely, Herbert M., Jr., Hagerstown, Md. 1950 

Rietz, Charles A., Jr., Westfield, N. J. 1953 

Ritt, Ann Brenner (Sp.), Drexel Hill . 1952 

Rittenhouse, Donald L., Brockway. 1950 

Ritter, Suzanne, Harrisburg. 1950 

Robbins, Terry J., Altoona . 1953 

Roberts, Joyce B., Rahway, N. J. 1953 

Robins, Shayle, New York, N. Y. 1952 

Rodkey, Sarah L., Penbrook. 1951 

Rodos, Joseph J., Philadelphia. 1952 

Rogers, Clifford A., Jr., Havertown . 1950 

Rogers, Gordon B., Jr., Carlisle. 1952 

Rohrbaugh, Mary L., Elmira, N. Y. 1952 

Rolland, Grey F., McKeansburg . 1952 

Rombach, Frances D., Haddonfield, N. J. 1950 

Rommel, Frederick A., Camp Hill . 1953 

Roscher, Theodore A., Sinking Spring. 1952 

Roseman, Stephen, Ventnor City, N. J. 1951 

Rosenberg, Malcolm P., Philadelphia . 1953 

Rosmarin, Gerald M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1951 

Roth, Frederick E., Harrisburg. 1953 

Roth, James S., Middletown... 1952 
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Roth, Stuart C, Ossining, N. Y. *951 

Roth, William G., II, Hummelstown. 1950 

Rothermel, Joanne, Norristown. 1953 

Rothman, Edward W., Millersburg. 1949 

Roulette, Joanne M., Hagerstown, Md. 1951 

Royer, Elizabeth G., Thurmont, Md. 1952 

Rubin, Ronald G., Jamaica, N. Y. 1953 

Ruggles, Suzanne S., Towanda. 1951 

Runkle, John W., Middleburg . 1952 

Ruth, Barbara N., Lincoln Park . 1952 

Ruth, Gerald E., York . ... 1950 

Rutherford, Henry J., Marietta. 1951 

Rutkowski, Stanley W., Kulpmont. 1950 

Ryan, Jean A., Little Silver, N. J. 1952 

Ryder, Blair L., Matamoras. 1950 

Sachs, Mark P., New York, N. Y. 1952 

Safer, Jan N., Philadelphia. 1953 

Sakimura, Ivan T., Grantham .. 1953 

Samoilovich, Nina, Rahway, N. J. 1953 

Sanford, John R. (Sp.), Ithaca, N. Y. 1953 

Sanford, Mary L., Williamsport. 1953 

Saybolt, Peter M., Drexel Hill . 1953 

Schaeffer, Richard A., Palmyra, N. J. 1952 

Schatz, Norman J., Philadelphia. 1953 

Schecter, Katherine M., Carlisle. 1952 

Schimmel, Sarah E., Coopersburg . 1953 

Schmid, John W., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1953 

Schneider, Ann Nogi, Carlisle . 1953 

Schoch, Jean M., Kingston . 1952 

Schoener, William J., Trenton, N. J. 1950 

Schreadley, Richard, Linglestown . 1948 

Schreiber, Nancy E., Lebanon . 1952 

Schuck, Susan N., Baltimore, Md. 1953 

Schunke, Irma C., North Plainfield, N. J. 1952 

Schwartz, Frank M., Derwood, Md. 1952 

Schwartz, Hillel, Bridgeton, N. J. 1952 

Schwartz, Laurence M., Philadelphia. '••• 1953 

Scott, Charles E., Media. 1953 

Scott, Rowland U., Philadelphia . 1950 

Seeburger, Richard H., Abington . 1953 

Seewald, Frederick S., Jr., Linden. 1953 

Seiders, Frank S., Jr., Steelton . 1951 

Sell, William H, Erie. 1951 

Seller, Mortimer C., Bloomfield, N. J. 1951 

Sellers, Horace W., Carlisle . 1951 

Seto, Joyce K. L., Blackwood, N. J. 1952 

Shappell, R. Michael, West Lawn. 1953 

Shavelson, Edward C., Ventnor, N. J. 1953 

Shaw, Carol, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1951 

Shaw, Perry, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1953 

Sheaffer, Doris J. (Sp.), Carlisle. 1952 

Shepard, Sandra B., Baltimore, Md. 1953 

Shepherd, Eleanor G., West Lawn. 1952 

Sheppard, John R., Wilmington, Del..... 1951 
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Sherman, Nancy C, Pittsburgh. 1951 

Shields, Donald J., Philadelphia. 1952 

Shiery, Howard C. (Sp.), Carlisle. 1953 

Shillingsburg, Barbara H., Greenwich, N. J. 1952 

Shinholt, James R., Eckhart Mines, Md. 1952 

Short, Kenneth R., Harrisburg. 1953 

Shughart, James W., Carlisle . 1951 

Shuman, Richard F., Allentown . 1953 

Shunk, Douglas I., Harrisburg . 1951 

Sickel, Edward F., West Lawn . 1950 

Sifferlen, Alfons T., Little Falls, N. J. 1950 

Silk, Lawrence, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1952 

Silver, Michael G., New York, N. Y. 1950 

Silverberg, Edward L., Philadelphia. 1953 

Silverman, Louis P., Altoona . 1953 

Silverman, Neil T., Forest Hills, N. Y. 1952 

Silverstein, Herbert, Philadelphia . 1953 

Simmons, Gertrude S., Camp Hill . 1951 

Simmons, Patricia, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 1953 

Simmons, Rebecca A., Camp Hill. 1950 

Simons, Robert L., Philadelphia. 1953 

Simpson, Betty J., Bogota, N. J. 1950 

Sims, Joseph J., Shenandoah . 1952 

Siner, Wallace K., Philadelphia . 1953 

Singdahlsen, Robert E., Westfield, N. J. 1953 

Singer, Stanley, Middletown . 1951 

Skeel, David A., Chadds Ford . 1953 

Sklar, Ronald S., Philadelphia. 1952 

Sklaw, Barbara A., Newark, N. J . 1953 

Skow, Lynne M., Springfield. 1951 

Skrapits, William C, Northampton . 1952 

Sky, Theodore, Altoona. 1952 

Small, Charles R., Havertown. 1950 

Smeak, Carroll D., Hanover . 1950 

Smedley, Joyce E., York . 1951 

Smethurst, Richard J., Montclair, N. J. 1951 

Smith, Alison A., Plainfield, N. J. 1951 

Smith, Betty C., Hatboro. 1952 

Smith, Edwin E., Union Spring, N. Y. 1952 

Smith, Gary A., Wellsboro . 1953 

Smith, Jacqueline A., Allentown . 1950 

Smith, Joseph A., Willet, N. Y. 1952 

Smith, Margaret H., New Brunswick, N. J. 1953 

Smith, Mary E., Nanticoke . 1950 

Smith, Robert F., Harrisburg . 1952 

Smith, Terry R., Quinton, N. J. 1952 

Smith, William B., Ill, West Chester. 1950 

Snelbaker, Richard C., Mechanicsburg . 1951 

Snyder, Royce W., Jr., York. 1950 

Southard, Harry S., Atlantic City, N. J. 1953 

Sowers, Gary F. (Sp.), Harrisburg . 1953 

Spangenthal, Bernard J., New York, N. Y. 1951 

Spangler, Elizabeth J., York. 1953 

Specht, Frederick H., Millersburg . 1953 

Speed, Kenneth B., Carlisle..... 1952 
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Speer, James C., Chambersburg. 

Spencer, Stanley L., Newville. 

Spengler, George J., Jr., West Orange, N. J. 

Spero, Gary N., Great Neck, N. Y. 

Sprechman, Lewis, Fair Lawn, N. J. 

Stafford, Ruth A., Waynesburg. 

Stambaugh, Phoebe T., Green Park. 

Stark, Robert L., Camden, N. J. 

Stark, William L., Camden, N. J. 

Stayer, Anne P., Mt. Holly Springs. 

Steckbeck, Henry J., Wormleysburg. 

Steele, G. Daniel, Barnesboro. 

Steger, Gerald A., Chambersburg. 

Steinwald, Lee S., Baltimore, Md. 

Stephen, David W., Washington, D. C. 

Sterner, Gary W., Hanover. 

Stilwell, George, West Orange, N. J. 

Stock, Ray K., Glen Rock . 

Stockhard, Eunice L., Union, N. J. 

Strickland, Anne-Louise, Mt. Pocono . 

Stromback, Frances S., Media . 

Stromberg, Donald H., Chester. 

Stromfeld, Melvyn L., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Stutzman, Harry A., Lykens . 

Sutton, Russel M., Carlisle . 

Swaim, Elizabeth A., Dillsburg . 

Swanson, Alasdair E., West Orange, N. J. 

Swift, John B., Wanamassa, N. J. 

Swift, Warren B., Wanamassa, N. J. 

Swigert, Jay K., Carlisle . 

Szaban, Wanda G., Baltimore, Md. 


1950 
1953 

1952 

1953 
1953 
1953 

1951 

1952 

1949 

1950 

1953 
1953 

1951 
1953 

1952 

1953 
1953 

1952 

1953 
1953 
1950 
1953 
1950 
1953 
1953 
1950 
1953 

1952 

1953 
1950 
1953 


Tafel, Richard H., Jr., Narberth . 

Tarr, Paul C, III, Morton . 

Taylor, Patricia, Morrisville . 

Taylor, Phyllis, Morrisville . 

Terreri, Constance J., Morristown, N. J. 

Terry, Duane R., Ill, Swarthmore. 

Testerman, Donald W., Rye, N. Y. 

Theophilos, George L., Shenandoah .... 

Thoenebe, Susan, Oreland . 

Thomas, Beverley R., Harleigh . 

Thomas, Raymond W., York . 

Thomas, Victor J., Harrisburg . 

Thompson, Anne E., New York, N. Y. 
Thompson, Barbara C., Mildord, Conn. .. 

Thompson, Dale, Philadelphia . 

Thompson, Dorothy J., North Hills- 

Thompson, George H., Unity . 

Thompson, Walter B., Millville, N. J. 

Thompson, William R., Waynesburg- 

Thomson, Anne S., Baltimore, Md. 

Timen, Jerome, South Ozane Park, N. Y. 

Tintle, David C., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Todd, Ann L., Halifax . 


1953 

1950 

1952 

1953 
1952 

1951 
1950 
1950 

1952 
1952 

1950 
1952 

1952 

1953 

1951 
1950 
1953 
1950 
1953 

1952 

1953 
1952 
1952 
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Tolley, Dennis, Bloomfield, N. J. 1952 

Tompkins, Robert R., Philipsburg . 1953 

Torbush, Susan H., Plainfield, N. J. 1952 

Tough, Barbara A., Camp Hill . 1951 

Towell, Clifford F., Ridgewood, N. J. 1949 

Townsend, John H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1952 

Traweek, Ruth, Carlisle . 1951 

Treichler, Francis R., Middletown . 1950 

Tresselt, Dorothy H., Thurmont, Md. 1952 

Trier, Joan, West Orange, N. J. 1951 

Tritt, Brinton C., Carlisle . 1952 

Trochelman, Althea M., Bayport, L. I., N. Y. 1950 

Trub, Richard G., South Orange, N. J. 1948 

Urian, Barbara E., Sewell, N. J. 1953 

Urian, Nancy G., Sewell, N. J. 1953 

Varano, Robert L., Mt. Carmel. 1951 

Varcoe, Wilson G., Wycombe ... 1953 

Vincent, Alexander B., Jr., Lewistown . 1950 

Wagaman, Benjamin F., Jr., Waynesboro . 1953 

Waite, James A., Bellefonte . 1952 

Waldis, John A., Ill, Elkins Park . 1952 

Walker, William H., Orangeburg, N. Y. 1952 

Wall, William F., Verona, N. J. 1950 

Walter, Mary A., Harrisburg . 1952 

Ware, Carol, Shiloh, N. J. 1953 

Warfel, Joyce A., Huntingdon . 1952 

Warrenfeltz, Sara L., Sabillasville, Md. 1952 

Washinger, Kenneth C., Chambersburg . 1951 

Waterman, William R., Salisbury, Md. 1953 

Waters, Matthew A., Shenandoah . 1953 

Weaverling, Harry (Sp.), Saxton . 1953 

Weber, Richard B., Hazleton . 1953 

Weidner, Patricia A., Merchantville, N. J. 1953 

Weigel, Jack W., Carlisle . 1952 

Weiser, Lynn G., Harrisburg . 1951 

Weiss, Stuart D., New Rochelle, N. Y. 1951 

Welborn, John C., Jr., Carlisle . 1952 

Welker, Margaret H., Marysville . 1953 

Welliver, Glenn F., Westminster, Md. 1951 

Wentzel, Howard T., Glenside . 1953 

Werner, Frank H., Jr., York . 1953 

West, Roy W., Lansdowne. 1952 

Westcott, Jennifer F., Wyomissing . 1952 

Westcott, Richard J., Merchantville, N. J. 1951 

Wharen, Charles H., New Cumberland. 1950 

White, Richard A., Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 1952 

Whittemore, John T., Pittsburgh . 1950 

Wiberg, John K., Livingston, N. J. 1952 

Wickman, Caroline J., Carlisle . 1953 

Wilkinson, Robert L., Haddonfield, N. J. 1952 

Will, Elizabeth A., Lancaster . 1951 

Williams, John G., Lauredale . 1951 

Williams, William A., Minersville . 1953 
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Williamson, Ann, Charleston, West Va. *953 

Wilson, Anne, Newport . *952 

Wilson, Robert L., Emporium . 1952 

Wilt, John W., Clearfield . 1951 

Winand, John P., Harrisburg. 1952 

Winchester, Richard C., Wilmington, Del. 1953 

Winett, Alice, Margate, N. J. 1951 

Winey, Barbara J., Harrisburg. 1950 

Winkle, Winifred A., Philipsburg. 1953 

Winslow, Susan, Needham, Mass. 1953 

Wise, Doris E., Livingston, N. J. 1951 

Wise, D. Leonard, Wilmington, Del. 1952 

Wise, Paul E., Carlisle . 1953 

Womsley, James H., Pittsburgh . 1953 

Wood, Sally E., Philadelphia . 1952 

Woodside, Robert J., Millersburg . 1953 

Woodside, William E., Millersburg . 1950 

Woodward, Vernon W., Kennett Square . 1953 

Worthington, David C., Springfield . 1951 

Wright, George D., Jr., Marlton, N. J. 1952 

Wullschleger, Barbara L., Bergenfield, N. J. 1951 

Wyckoff, Craig D., West Orange, N. J. 1952 

Yaggy, Bradford, Jr. (Sp.), Carlisle . 1952 

Yarashes, John C., Luzerne . 1952 

Yevzeroff, David A., Baltimore, Md. 1953 

Yoder, John A., Williamsport . 1951 

Yohai, Sam H., New York, N. Y. 1953 

Yorty, Myles R., Jr., Lebanon . 1953 

Yost, Donald H., Stewartstown . 1952 

Young, James E., Carlisle . 1951 

Yuengling, Fred G., Pottsville . 1951 

Zaccano, Joseph P., Jr., Paxtang . 1950 

Zeitzeff, Ronald M., Chester . 1953 

Zickel, Raymond E., Jr., Media . 1952 

Ziewacz, Agnes P., Johnstown . 1952 

Zinck, Margaret, Allentown . 1950 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 

United States 

California . 1 

Connecticut . 6 

Delaware . 16 

Florida . 1 

Illinois . 2 

Indiana . 2 

Maine . 1 

Maryland. 51 

Massachusetts . 7 

New Jersey. 174 

New York . 88 

Ohio . 2 

Oklahoma . 1 

Pennsylvania. 609 

Rhode Island . 2 

Texas. 1 

Virginia . 2 

Washington, D. C. 13 

West Virginia . 2 

Outside United States 

Austria . 1 

Cuba . 2 

Denmark. 1 

England . 1 

Germany . 4 

Holland . 1 

Hungary . 1 

Japan . 1 

Korea . 1 

Mexico . 1 

Okinawa . 1 

Singapore . 2 


Total 


998 
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GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF 
DICKINSON COLLEGE 


C. Wendell Holmes. President 

H. Monroe Ridgely . Vice-President 

Mrs. Helen D. Gallagher. Secretary 

Hyman Goldstein. Treasurer 


MEMBERS OF THE ALUMNI COUNCIL 


Class of 1954 
Lina M. Hartzell, '10 
Hyman Goldstein, '15 
C. Wendell Holmes, '21 
Harry J. Nuttle, '38 
James M. McElfish, '43 
Robert E. Berry, '51 


Mrs. Helen W. Smethurst, '25 
Winfield C. Cook, '32 
Joseph G. Hildenberger, '33 


Class of 1955 
Dr. E. Roger Samuel, '10 
Francis Estol Simmons, '23 
Mrs. Helen D. Gallagher, '26 
H. Monroe Ridgely, '26 
Dorothy H. Hoy, '41 
Denton B. Ashway, '52 

Class of 1956 

Judge Charles F. Greevy, '35 
Dr. R. Edward Steele, '35 
Carl F. Skinner, '53 
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DIRECTORY OF ALUMNI CLUBS 

Dickinson Club of Altoona 

Paul E. Beaver, '22, '24L . President 

Mrs. R. C. Slutzker, '52 . Vice-President 

Dr. E. W. Stitzel, '20 . Vice-President 

Rev. G. H. Ketterer, D.D., '08 . Secretary 

Warriors Mark, Pa. 

George K. Cox, '40. Treasurer 

Dickinson Club of Atlantic City 

Lloyd E. Spangler, '22 . Vice-President 

Mabel E. Kirk, 05 . Secretary-Treasurer 

Dickinson Club of Baltimore 

W. Gibbs McKenney, Jr., '39 . President 

Catharine Eitemiller, '46 . Vice-President 

John L. Bitner, 22, 24L . Vice-President 

Marion V. Bell, '46 . Secretary 

1801—BT Aberdeen Road, Towson 4, Md. 

Wm. B. Sutter, '52 . Treasurer 

Dickinson Club of Boston 

Harold A. Fasick, '15 . President 

Dickinson Club of California 

Rev. L. D. Gottshall, 22 . President 

Joseph Z. Hertzler, 13 . Secretary-Treasurer 

1865 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Dickinson Club of Chicago 

John W. Garrett, '19. President 

Mrs. William G. Gray, '27 . Vice-President 

Mrs. P. C. BeHanna, 27 . Secretary-Treasurer 

230 Bloom St., Highland Park, Ill. 

Dickinson Club of Cleveland 

George G. Landis, '20 . President 

Mrs. H. W. Lyndall, Jr., '35 . Vice-President 

Dickinson Club of Colorado 

Dr. Persifor M. Cooke, '81 . President 

Fred R. Johnson, '09. Vice-President 

Ruth Bigham, 14. Secretary-Treasurer 

1040 Detroit St., Denver, Colo. 

Dickinson Club of Delaware 

J. Ohrum Small, '15 . President 

Ernest H. Sellers, 12. Vice-President 

Mrs. E. J. Heck. Secretary 

10 Walnut Lane, Wilmington 3, Del. 

Walter F. From, '49 . Treasurer 
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Dickinson Club of Hagerstown 

H. Monroe Ridgely, '26 . 

Wilson P. Sperow, ’14 . 

Mrs. E. C. Washabaugh, '42 . 

231 W. Main St., Waynesboro, Pa. 


. President 

.... Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Dickinson Club of Harrisburg 

Paul J. Smith, '24, '26L. 

Mrs. Mary Rhein, '32 . 

Edward E. Knauss, '39, *4lL. 

Mrs. Ruth Crull Doolittle, '37 . 

P. O. Box 117, New Cumberland, Pa. 


. President 

.... Vice-President 
.... Vice-President 
Secretary-T reasurer 


Dickinson Club of Lehigh Valley 

Joseph G. Hildenberger, '33, ’35L. 

William A. Steckel, '42 . 

Max I. Mechanic, '17 . 

220 S. West St., Allentown, Pa. 


. President 

. ... Vice-President 
Secretary-T reasurer 


Dickinson Club of Michigan 
Roscoe O. Bonisteel, '12 . 


President 


Dickinson Club of New York 


George M. Davey, '25 . 

Benjamin R. Epstein, '33 . 

Miss Margaret McMullen, '51 . 

816 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


.. President 

.... Vice-President 
, Secretary-T reasurer 


Dickinson Alumni Association of 
Northeastern Pennsylvania 


Gomer Morgan, .. 

William P. Farrell, '21L . 

Hopkin T. Rowlands, '31L . 

930 Miners National Bank Bldg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


. President 
Treasurer 
. Secretary 


Dickinson Club of Northern New Jersey 


Mrs. Wm. Smethurst, '25 . 

Roy D. Tolliver, '31 . 

Fred H. Green, Jr., '35 . 

69 Belmont Ave., North Plainfield, N. J. 


. President 

. .. .Vice-President 
Secretary-T reasurer 


Dickinson Club of Ohio 

Walter V. Edwards, TO . 

Robert S. Aronson, '43 . 

P. O. Box 568, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


. President 

Secretary-T reasurer 


Dickinson Club of Philadelphia 


C. C. F. Spahr, '33. 

Dr. Robert L. D. Davidson, '31. 

Mrs. Jeanne Whittaker Mead, '33. 

C. Wendell Holmes, '21 ... 

904 Blythe Avenue, Drexel Hill, Pa. 


. President 

. .. .Vice-President 
.. . .Vice-President 
Secretary-T reasurer 
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Dickinson Club of Pittsburgh 

James M. McElfish, '43 . President 

Rev. Adam A. Nagay, '14 . Vice-President 

Clarence B. Nixon, Jr., '46 . Secretary-Treasurer 

843 Washington Avenue, Carnegie, Pa. 

Dickinson Club of Reading-Berks 

Horace F. Shepherd, ’20 . President 

Harry W. Speidel, ’42. Vice-President 

Mrs. W. Richard Eshelman, ’43... Secretary-Treasurer 

39 N. Church St., Mohnton, Pa. 

Dickinson Club of San Diego 

Dr. Fred M. Uber, ’26. President 

Robert S. Plummer, ’42 . Secretary-Treasurer 

4562 Cleveland St., San Diego, Calif. 

Dickinson Club of Southern California 

Hewlings Mumper, '10 . President 

Joseph S. Stephens, 26 . Secretary-Treasurer 

3231 Midvale Ave., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 

Dickinson Club of Southern New Jersey 

Evan D. Pearson, 38. President 

Leighton J. Heller, 23, 25L. Vice-President 

Mrs. James K. Lower, 37 . Secretary-Treasurer 

177 Johnson St., Salem, N. J. 

Dickinson Club of Central New Jersey 

Royce V. Haines, '30. President 

Mrs. A. F. Winkler, ’29 . Vice-President 

Bernard L. Green, ’32 . Secretary-Treasurer 

1202 Broad St. Bank Bldg., Trenton 8, N. J. 

Dickinson Club of Washington 

H. Lynn Edwards, ’26. President 

Lawrence D. Dibble, ’28 . Vice-Pre^idpnt 

Paul A. Mangan, ’34 . Vice-President 

Mrs. John L. Rowland, '27 . Assistant Secretary 

Maude E. Wilson, '14 . Secretary 

1789 Lanier Place, Washington, D. C. 

John Springer, '44 . Treasurer 

Dickinson Club of West Branch Valley 

L. Waldo Herritt, ’33, '35L . President 

Di. William D. Angle, 30 ... Vice-President 


208 West Main St., Lock Haven, Pa. 
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Dickinson Club of York 

Judge Harvey Gross, ’OIL. 

Dorothy M. Badders, '32 . 

J. R. Budding, ’32, '36L. 

19 East Market St., York, Pa. 

New York Alumnae Club 

Mrs. William Spencer, '30 . 

Mrs. Clifford Connor, '30 . 

Mrs. Herbert L. Davis, ’21 . 

239 Harrison Ave., Highland Park, N. J. 


. President 

_ Vice-President 

SecretaryT re usurer 


. President 

.. . .Vice-President 
S ecretary-T reasurer 
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Directions for Correspondence 

GENERAL COLLEGE POLICY 

William W. Edel, The President of the College 

ADMISSIONS, SCHOLARSHIPS AND CATALOGUES 
Benjamin D. James, Director of Admissions 

RECORDS AND TRANSCRIPTS 
Asa W. Climenhaga, Registrar 

FINANCIAL INFORMATION 
George Shuman, Jr., Treasurer 

vocational PLACEMENT AND GUIDANCE 
Amos B. Horlacher, Placement Director 

ALUMNI AFFAIRS 

Gilbert Malcolm, Vice President 

GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 

William W. Edel, President 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

Herbert G. Kenagy, Assistant to the President 
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